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British Court Rules 
“In Store’ Does Not 
Mean ‘‘Under Cover”’ 


Insured Goods Damaged by Rain, 
High Court Holds Plaintiff 
Entitled to Recover 


VAN KEPT IN INCLOSED YARD 











Being in Depository for Purpose of 
Storage, Terms of Transit Pol- 
icy Were Not Violated 





In a case recently brought in the Brit- 
ish High Court against the Switzerland 
construction of the 
words “in decided. The 
plaintiff claimed under an insurance pol- 
icy for damage to certain furniture and 
effects. He held a policy covering these 
goods “against all risk of whatsoever 
nature while in transit door to door at 
and from Leipzig via Hamburg to Lon- 
don and for a period of three months 
(or held covered at a premium to be 
arranged) after arrival while in store at 
a named depository.” 

During the currency of the policy the 
goods arrived at the named depository 
and while there some of them were 
damaged by rain. The plaintiff made a 
claim, but defendant company contended 
that the damage had occurred while the 
goods were not either in transit or in 
store within the meaning of the policy. 


Goods Not Placed Under Cover 


Summing up the evidence and deliver- 
ing judgment, Justice Atkinson said that 
in 1938 the plaintiff wished to leave 
Germany. He instructed a firm of pack- 
ers in Leipzig to remove his furniture 
and they had the furniture packed in 
two lift vans and dispatched them to 
London. After reaching the docks in 
London the vans were left for eleven 
days in barges and were then sent to 
the depository. They were sealed to 
await the attendance of a Custom House 
officer, and when they were eventually 
opened it was found that the contents 
of one of the vans were badly damaged 
by water. There was no evidence that 
the damage had occurred during the 
transit, and in all probability it had oc- 
curred while the vans were at the de- 
pository. 

The underwriters refused to pay un- 
der the policy because they found that 
while at the depository the vans had not 
been placed under cover, but had been 
placed in an enclosed yard with tarpaulin 
sheets over them, leaving the sides par- 
tially unprotected. It appeared that so 
many vans were arriving in England 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Streamlining represents the 
. utmost development of modern 
: efficiency. The London & Lan- 
. cashire Group offers strength— 
for protection; stability—for 
peace of mind; service —for 
: speedy, satisfactory settlements. 

These features enable our 
representatives to offer modern 
protection and efficient service, 
the winning sales kit. 
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| She said: “I was lying here wondering how I could meet 


| relieve me of all worry about those bills. 








Hospital Incident 


Nineteen years ago this woman bought a 20 Year Endow- 
ment. Through many problems of home and family she con- 
tinued premium payments, even left some of the dividends to 
accumulate. And now, at the end of the nineteenth year, the 
policy matured and a check was ready. Our underwriter, also 
a woman, called at the office of the policyholder with the check, 
only to learn that the policyholder was in a hospital, preparing 
for an operation. 


The underwriter called at the hospital, where the policy- 
holder said she had been asking her sister to watch for a 
premium notice and be sure to pay it. The check was handed 
her. “Is it really a check for the full amount?” Tears rolled 
down her cheeks as she saw the amount of $2,000 plus dividends. 


all these bills out of my salary. My salary goes on, but one 
radium treatment costs $15. Then there will be hospital ex- 
penses and doctor’s bills for the operation. This check will 
This will help me 
get well. This is certainly a happy day for me.” 


She turned to the woman sharing the room and said, “This 
is what life insurance will do. It comes when you need it most.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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List of Unclaimed 


Funds Made Public 
By N. Y. Companies 


New Law Requiring Printing of 
This Data Was Signed by 
Gov. Lehman April 17 


SMALLER THAN SUPPOSED 


Not Believed They Will Exceed 
$300,000; Metropolitan and 
Equitable First to Publish 








On April 17 Governor Lehman of New 
York signed the act which requires New 
York State insurance companies to pub- 
lish lists of unclaimed funds due bene- 
ficiaries. The law such 
data be filed before the first 
April each year of the funds which have 
been unclaimed prior to January 1 of the 
preceding calendar year. 

The companies have started publishing 
these lists, the first two to publish being 
the Metropolitan Life and the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. The publication 
disclosed that early reports of the size 
of these unclaimed funds had been great- 
ly exaggerated. It is believed that the 
entire funds will fall short of $300,000. 
Complete total of unclaimed funds of 
the Metropolitan Life is $98,089 and of 
the Equitable Society is $7,203. The 
Metropolitan Life’s notice of unclaimed 
funds under existing policies -took up 
three pages of the New York Times, 
most of it in six point type. The com- 
pany printed names of insured, last 
known post office address, policy num- 
ber, policy age, name of beneficiary and 
last known address. 


requires that 
day of 


Provisions of the Law 

Among provisions in the law are re- 
quirements that: 

1. The unclaimed fund list must in- 
clude all amounts of $10 or more held 
by any domestic life insurance company 
which have remained unclaimed for a 
period of seven years or more under 
matured life policies on the endowment 
plan issued on the lives of residents of 
New York State. 

2. The list must also include ll 
amounts of $10 or more held by any 
domestic company which are payable 
under other kinds of life policies issued 
on the lives of residents of New York 
State where the insured, if living, would, 
prior to the thirty-first day of December 
preceding the report, have attained the 
limiting age under the mortality table. 
3. The list must include all amounts 
of $10 or more held by any domestic 
life company due to beneficiaries who 
are residents of this state under policies 
on the lives of residents who have died, 
which have remained unclaimed for a 
period of seven years or more. 

4. The report must list the full name 
of the insured, his last post office ad- 
dress, his policy number and his policy 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


A winning combination — the player and our national advertisements, which score 


polo pony that work together! with millions of prospects by dramatically 


Working together as a winning combina- showing the importance and need of read- 
tion for John Hancock agents are the popular justment income during the critical period 
and practical readjustment income plan and following a family man’s death. 















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 
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Canadian Company Organizations Hold 
irst Joint Meeting | t.sc xa pees 


y Jerome Philp 


For the first time the three top life 
insurance company organizations in Can- 
ada met at the same time and place with 
the annual meetings at Montreal this 
week of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association and,-.as now consti- 
the Life Agency Officers Section 
Insurance Advertisers Sec- 
tion, both now divisions of the older 
Officers Association. After long consid- 
eration the two latter groups were made 
sections of the Officers Association two 
years ago but this week they held joint 
sessions for the first time. R. Leighton 
Foster, K.C., who has perhaps the most 
extensive acquaintance in the United 
States of any Canadian insurance man, 
is general counsel of the top Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association and 
the official headquarters of all three 
groups is at 302 Bay Street, Toronto. 
Oldest Organization of Its Kind On 
This Side of Water 

As pointed out by Arthur P. Earle, 
Montreal Life, in his annual report as 
president of the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers Association, that body is the 
oldest organization of its kind on the 
American continent. Formed in 1894 “to 
foster sound and equitable principles” 
in the conduct of the business, its mem- 
bership now comprises all the companies 
transacting legal reserve life insurance 
in Canada, numbering forty-eight. 

Did Pioneer Work 


What is regarded as a monumental 
achievement of this Association “un- 
parallelled in any other country or in 
respect to any other line of business,” 
as President Earle stated in his opening 
address, was the uniform legislation gov- 
erning life insurance enacted word for 


tuted, 2 
and the Life 


word eight provinces in cooperation 
with the Superintendents of the prov- 
inces. 


Pioneer, too, was this organization in 
institutional advertising with a budget 
for this purpose this year of $75,000, 
This advertising has been designed, over 
the twenty years it has been carried out 
uninterruptedly, to show the strength 
and solidity of life insurance and the 
part it plays in the social and economic 
structure. New notes that will be stress- 
ed in the future are the part the agent 
plays in effecting life insurance protec- 
tion, that is, putting the agent more into 
the picture; and the broad aim of im- 
proving public relations will also be 
followed. 

For many years this Association has 
contributed to public health movements 
in the Dominion. This year its budget 
calls for an appropriation of $39,000 for 
public health work. 

War Restrictions 
_ The big event for the Association dur- 
ing the past year was its work on war 
restrictions. President Earle told how 
this problem was tackled saying, in his 
report at the meeting yesterday. 

“The war brought many problems to 


Canadian life insurance companies. First 
and foremost was the necessity of a 
War Clause in new contracts. Prior to 


the outbreak of hostilities, life insurance 
policies contained no restrictions as to 
military or naval service so that the 
holder of any such policy could engage 
in overseas service without being called 
upon to pay an extra premium. In view 
of the likelihood of a large Canadian 
Expeditionary Force, it became apparent 
that some restrictions were necessary in 
new policies, otherwise, the companies 
would be subjected to heavy losses not 
Provided for in existing rates. That 


would have been dangerous and also it 
would not have been fair to existing 
policyholders. It was decided‘that, while 
War Restrictions were necessary in new 
policies, they should be as fair and equi- 
table as was consistent with safety. After 
a series of meetings a uniform War 
Clause was adopted by all member com- 
panies. 

“That the conditions of the War 
Clause may be regarded as reasonable is 
attested by the large number of soldiers 
who have applied for life insurance after 
enlisting for overseas service. No extra 
premium is required for those engaged 
in military or naval service in Canada, 
except aviation service. The option is 
granted, except for those in aviation ser- 
vice, of paying an extra premium and so 
obtaining full coverage while serving 
outside Canada. If the extra premium 
be not paid and death occurs while out- 
side Canada or within six months of 
return to Canada, premiums paid with 
3% interest, compounded annually, will 
be returned. One distinct advantage to 
a soldier taking life insurance before 
going overseas lies in the fact that six 
months after his return to Canada his 
insurance will become fully effective, ir- 
respective of physical condition at that 
time. There is, unfortunately, cause to 
believe that many will return in such 
condition as to preclude them from ob- 
taining life insurance. The War Re- 
strictions in new policies also apply to 
civilians visiting war areas.” 

The war is very close to the Canadian 


insurance men. It gets into the discus- 
sion and President Earle was at times 
impassioned in utterance as he injected 
comments on the happenings abroad and 
pledged the support of the Association 
to the government and the Crown. There 
were no entertainment features planned 
for the four days of meetings of the 
three groups. No handsome invitations 
were drawn up for of cials and other 
distinguished guests. The only outside 
guests were the speakers. Even busi- 
ness dress was indicated on the programs 
for the annual dinners. 


Foreign Exchange Control 

Foreign exchange control imposed in 
Canada is of immense importance to the 
companies doing business abroad. Due 
to the efforts of the Association it was 
arranged to make the least possible dis- 
location of the normal flow of life insur- 
ance money. President Earle explained 
its operation quite fully in his report. 

Another matter of broad importance to 
Canadian companies that got a reference 
in President Earle’s report was the price 
of gold with some discussion of United 
States policy as affecting gold. He said: 

“Is there any danger of a reduction in 
the price of gold or of a refusal of the 
United States to continue to buy gold? 
The gold question is really the monetary 
question. You cannot tamper with gold 
without at the same time tampering with 
money. And if a country makes a mis- 
take in its monetary policy, it can bring 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Agency Officers Get Agreement on 
“Principles” Now Before Main Ass’n 


One of the most important matters be- 
fore the Life Agency Officers Section of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association which held its annual meet- 
ing in Montreal from Tuesday through- 
out today, was the attempt to reach final 
agreement on the “Principles Governing 
Agency Matters” which has been in the 
hands of a joint committee since last 
year’s annual meeting. 


H. B. Wickes, Montreal Life, vice- 
chairman of the Agency Section who 
presided in the absence of E. 


Brown, Crown Life, who is in the Far 
East, stated that a letter sent to all 
agency officers of member companies 
asking if they were prepared to follow 
the “Principles,” brought replies from 
forty-one companies representing 99% 
of Canadian life insurance premium in- 
come. Of these twenty companies rep- 
resenting 70% of premium income indi- 
cated they are prepared to follow the 
principes without reservation. Nine 
companies objected to the section on 

‘Transferring of Agents.” 

Status of “Principles” 

The situation in which this important 
matter now stands is that the executive 
committee of the Agency Officers Sec- 
tion has whipped the matter into sub- 
stantial agreement among the agency of- 
ficers of member companies and at this 
meeting passed it on to the Officers As- 
sociation. There is a joint committee 
chairman of which is H. R. Stephenson, 
general manager of the Crown Life. One 
of the representatives of the Agency 
Section on this committee is R. G. Mc- 
Donald, Canada Life, who made a 
lengthy report at the earlier Agency 
Section meeting explaining the difficulty 


of agreement on uniform practice with 
a number of agency officers making res- 
ervations as to different matters partic- 
ularly “transfer of agents.” 

The joint committee will report later 
in the week and it then remains for 
the Officers Association to pass upon 
this report before this matter of “prin- 
ciples” disposed of or the “principles” 
are put into effect. 


Restrict Licenses 


The Agency Officers Section is work- 
ing toward the elimination of licenses 
for head office and branch office em- 
ployes. The executive committee report 
given by Mr. Wickes told of the efforts 
of the committee to secure adoption of 
a policy that licenses shall be given only 
when there is a bona-fide intention of 
developing the employe into a whole- 
time agent or agency department official. 
Another licensing situation has been cre- 
ated in Quebec from an amendment to 
the insurance act permitting notaries to 
write business without a license. 

A guest speaker before the Agency 
Section was Georges Lafrance, Quebec 
Superintendent of Insurance. He spoke 
of life insurance as a social service at a 
time when it is most needed and declared 
that there is no business in the world 
better managed. The investments are 
beyond reproach and the contracts offer- 
ed the public meet and anticipate the 
needs of citizens in an organized society. 
He felt there was room for improve- 
ment in the agency ranks particularly in 
the agent’s qualifications to advise the 
public and deal competently with cases 
involving beneficiaries, third party insur- 
ance, husbands and parents relationships 
and matters of a legal nature. He said 











J. LANDER 


Slated for president of the Canadian 
a Insurance Officers Association is 

J. Lander, general manager and di- 
i Se Continental Life. Elections were 
to be held this morning in connection 
with the forty-seventh annual meeting 
in Montreal. Mr. Lander is to succeed 
A. P. Earle, retiring president of the 
Canadian Officers, and president of 
Montreal Life. 
Mr. Lander’s 
business is a 


career in the insurance 
brilliant one. Back in 
1899, he worked with the late George 
B. Woods and their combined efforts 
resulted in the formation of the Con- 
tinental Life Insurance Company of 
Canada. Under the presidency of Mr. 
Woods the Continental grew rapidly, 
and at the same time Mr. Lander grad- 
ually attained higher positions. For 
many years he was chief accountant of 
the company and in 1923 was appointed 
secretary. This position he held until 
1933 when, following the death of Mr. 
Woods, he was appointed general man- 
ager and director. 

Besides his executive position with the 
Continental Life, Mr. Lander also is a 
vice-president of the Life Insurance In- 
stitute of Canada. His main hobby is 
golf. 





his department refuses licenses to fac 
tory superintendents, managers of busi 
nesses, civil servants and any persons in 
a position to exercise undue influence or 
coerce business. 

H. R. Stephenson, general manager of 
the Crown Life, addressed the 


agency 


officers Wednesday on the Canadian 
War Savings certificates project in whicl 
agency officers will have an active part 
He also discussed the report of th 


Royal Commission whicl 
changes toward Fed 


Rowell-Sirois 
recommends many 
eral control. 
Important place on the program was 
given to the Life Insurance Sales R« 
search Bureau with addresses 


zr uesaay 


and Wednesday by both John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager of the Bureau 


and Ward Phelps, consultant. They gave 
the results of studies made in the field 
of successful agencies and what mad 
them so and analysis of agents’ work 
methods. Holgar J. Johnson, president 
Institute of Life Insurance, spoke at a 
joint executive session of the three 
groups. 
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Life Advertisers Section 
Officers Remain in Office 
Officers of the Life Adver- 
Section of the Life 
Officers 


Insurance 
tisers Canadian 
Association which 


Montreal 


until 


Insurance 
held 
this 
annual me 


its annual meeting in 
next 
eting. first 
Advertisers Section since 


week remain the same 


This was the 
meeting of the 
it became a part of the Officers Associa- 
Section is A. L. 
Metropolitan Canadian 
chairmen, FE. Morton, 
A. Shields, 
Ewart 
office 


tion. Chairman of the 
Cawthorn-Page, 
Head Office; vice 
North American Life, and W. 
Confederation Life; secretary, H 
Cather of the Association head 
staff. 


Officers Agency Section 
H. B. Wickes, Montreal Life, 


lected as chairman of the Life Agency 
Officers Section of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association at the an- 
nual meeting in Montreal this week. 
Mr. Wickes presided at the sessions in 
the absence in the Far East of E. J. 
S. Brown, last year’s chairman. 
Vice-chairman for the coming year 
will be C. D. Devlin, Confederation Life, 
who was also elected a member of the 
executive committee. Other new mem- 
bers of the executive committee elected 
were J. A. McCamus, North American 
Life; C. C. Martin and M. W. Mc- 
Cutcheon, both Northern Life. 


was se- 


New Agency Secretary 
A. Naylor, 


Carman for the past three 


Life Agency Of- 


years secretary of the 

ficers Section of the Canadian Life In- 

surance Officers Association, has re- 
signed to return to the London Life in 

> at of one of its actuarial sections. 

He is succeeded by Bruce R. Power, 


Dominion of Can- 


who comes from the 
where he was 


ada General of Toronto 
an assistant actuary. 


Canadian Meeting 


2 


(Continued from Page 3) 


on a major depression with the speed of 
a British pursuit plane. The United 
States simply cannot do anything about 
gold, that is, in the way of reducing the 
price or of putting an embargo upon 
receipts without so altering the relation 
of American currency to the currencies 
of the rest of the world that the rest of 
the world would be unable any longer 
to conduct any trade with the United 
States. It is difficult enough now for 
other countries to find the money to buy 
\merican goods If American money 
“teage still higher, other countries will not 
be able to buy at all. The effect of put- 


ting down the price of gold would be 
to put American money up. The United 
States has a very simple selection of 
courses. It can continue to accept gold 
under the present price or other con- 


ditions and continue to enjoy a measur 
ot prosperity. Or, it can refuse to accept 
gold under the present conditions and 
bring upon the country a period of cat- 
astrophic chaos and the very deepest of 
depressions. Undovitcdly the simplicity 
of this choice is w (| known to those in 
power at Washington. 


J. C. MURPHY ANNIVERSARY 
John C. Murphy, assistant 
Brooklyn office, Travelers, 
thirty-fifth f 


manager 
observed his 
anniversary of employment 
with his company May 31. Mr. Murphy 
was first employed as counterman and 
then clerk in 1905, was promoted to field 
assistant at 55 John Street in 1923 and 
became assistant manager in Brooklyn 
in 1927, : 


INSURANCE IN FRATERNALS 


Insurance in force with Canadian fra 


ternal societies at the end of 1939 
amounted to $201,265,209 according to 
figures issued by G. D. Finlayson, Super- 


intendent of Insurance for the Dominion. 


Officers to Interpret 
Suggested by Murphy 


EACH CO. SHOULD HAVE ONE 
Equitable Executive Addresses Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association 
on Insurance Public Relations 
Insur 


Addressing the Canadian Life 


ance Officers Association 


Montreal this week Ray D. Murphy, 
vice-president and actuary of the Equi- 
table Society, had as his subject the 


relationship of companies to policyhold- 
ers and the public generally. If the 
question were asked why life insurance 
finds it necessary to stress so much the 
relations of the private companies with 
the public Mr. Murphy said that he 
might well answer that it arises in large 
part out of the democratic processes by 
which our economic and _ political life 
are governed. 

“Despite any 
error which may be 
placing governmental 
hands of representatives of the people, 
rather than in a centralized personal 
authority uncontrolled by the people, we 
believe that in the end mankind will 
reach a higher and more secure develop- 
ment through the former process,” he 
said. “We believe in the sense of jus- 
tice upon which public judgment is ulti- 
mately based, and that this sense of 
justice only needs to be supplemented 
by adequate information to assure a 
beneficial result. 

An Obligation 

“These very beliefs place a great obli- 
gation upon us, the obligation to make 
our contribution to the success of the 
democratic process. In order to do so 
we must reduce so far as we can the 
possibility of erroneous public judgments 
arising out of popular misunderstanding 
of facts and principles which underlie 
activities and the relationships 


slowness or temporary 
found to result from 
authority in the 


our own 

of those activities to other public and 
private affairs. This task we should be 
not only willing but eager to perform, 


first as a fulfillment of our responsibil- 
ity to our policyholders whose interests 
would be jeopardized by any unwise pub- 
lic acts, but more broadly as one definite 
contribution which it is within our 
power to make to the success of dem- 
ocracy itself.” 

Years ago, when economic well-being 
was the general order of the day, there 
was little questioning of the premises 
upon which the life insurance structure 
is built. There was a high degree of 
confidence in the established order of 
affairs. Now, there is a great change. 
Economic hardship has been widely 
prevalent. In their distress, large sec- 
tions of the public have sought to know 
why our economic structure is not bring- 
ing them greater fruits for their labors, 
or greater opportunities to employ their 
willingness to work. With a receptivity 
to the thought that some simple device, 
altering some one or more cogs in the 
intricate machinery which makes up our 
internal economy, will suffice to provide 
a short road to plenty, the people have 
been in danger of accepting panaceas 
which would ultimately lure them blindly 
on to even greater hardships and per- 
haps to the sacrifice of some of their 
liberties as well. 

“It is surely incumbent upon us to do 


everything which is within our power 
to work steadily, intelligently, patiently 
and vigorously to see that the public 


has every opportunity to appreciate what 
are the facts with respect to our busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Murphy, “and what the 
effects would be upon the widespread 
interests of policyholders of any changes 
suggested in public policy.” 
Policyholders Must Be Informed 


Heretofore, there has been an appre- 


ciable and understandable amount of 
caution in commenting upon _ public 
questions which might be matters of 
strong political argument before the 


electorate. Mr. Murphy thinks that in- 
surance business should not be “in poli- 
tics” in the accepted meaning of that 
term. The time has come, however, in 


his opinion, when the business must give 


meeting in* 


Counsel Foster Reports 


Membership at New High 


In his general counsel of 
the Canadian Insurance Officers 
Association, R. Leighton Foster, K.C., 
told the annual meeting at Montreal 
this week that the membership was at 
an all-time high of forty-eight compa- 
nies. During the year the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile Insurance Co. which 
still has considerable life insurance in 
force in Canada although it is no longer 
writing new business, was admitted to 
membership. Practically the only com- 
panies with life insurance in force in 
Canada which are not members of the 
Association are some fifteen British and 
United States companies which are no 
longer writing new business in Canada 
or which transact reinsurance only. 

Mr. Foster said that the annual re- 
port of the standing committee on in- 
stitutional advertising for the coming 
year recommends the continuance of an 
institutional campaign in the daily and 
Class A weekly newspapers throughout 
Canada of the same general character 
that has been conducted for some nine- 
teen years.’ The estimated cost is $75,- 
000 for the year. 


report as 
Life 





more consideration to the position it 
occupies as the informed representatives 
of the policyholders. 

“How can we claim to have properly 
represented the policyholders if we do 
not at least inform them when their 
interests are affected?” he asked. “It 
surely is reasonable to consider our- 
selves obligated to examine on behalf of 
the policyholders what the facts are 
concerning their interests as policyhold- 
ers and to lay these facts before them 
in order that they may severally judge 
in what direction their total interest 
lies. Facts rather than opinions should 
be stressed and carrying out the obliga- 
tion must be permeated with a devotion 
to the common welfare of the policy- 
holders. 


should be done to 


“Something more 
acquaint leaders of opinion with the 
essential facts of life insurance rather 


than to wait for questions to be raised 
and then attempt to answer them. In 
former days we have thought that our 
relationships to our policyholders and 
to the public would be wholly deter- 
mined by conducting our business in an 


efficient and successful manner. We 
must continue to carry out our primary 
responsibilities as well as we can. If we 


fail to do a good job within our busi- 
ness no substitute can be put into its 
place. In looking at the job today we 
should emphasize to ourselves its wide 
and exacting character within our own 
offices and organizations. 

“The general impressions formed by 
a large part of the public concerning 
the business will be based upon observa- 
tion of the work of the life insurance 
agents. It is therefore of primary im- 
portance that we leave no stone un- 
turned to increase the understanding of 
the agents not only in their direct duty, 
but in the main outline of other informa- 
tion about the business which they find 
is of interest to policyholders and pros- 
pects. It is necessary that the business 
not only look carefully at our training 
processes, but also strive to obtain the 
permanency in agency work necessary 
in carrying out such an objective. There- 


fore, we may put at the foundation of 
our problem of public relations such 
topics as_ selection of new agents, 


methods of compensation, successful and 
permanent agency staff. Considerable 
progress has been made in this objective 
and a further evolution is needed which 
preserves the values of the past as well 
as remedying defects.” 
A Suggestion 

Mr. Murphy said that it is extremely 

“asy in our busy lives when our atten- 
tion is largely focused upon the imper- 
sonal major problems of the business to 
overlook constructive steps which might 
be taken in connection with our busi- 
ness problems to obtain the best results 
in our relationships with policyholders 
and the public. In the past it has been 
usual to find that such a work of crea- 


Manager at Wichita 





ERNEST C. 


KENAGY 


Here is Ernest C. Kenagy, who has 
been appointed managing agent for the 
Mutual Benefit in Wichita, Kan. He 


mg with the Mutual Benefit in Tul- 

4, Okla., in 1932. His appointment was 
ee coy last week in The Easteren 
Underwriter. 





tive imagination has not been definitely 
assigned to anyone within the home otl- 
fice organization. “In saying this | 
fully appreciate the large amount of 
creative work which has gone into the 
advertising end of the business and | 
do not wish to minimize those efforts in 
the slightest,” he continued. “Here in 
Canada you have for many years set us 
an example in institutional advertising 
which we would have done well to have 
followed in the United States. But what 
{ have in mind is a broader field which 
may involve any part of the operations 
of the company. 

“We can find ample precedent in the 
conduct of other businesses to warrant 
the definite assignment of the broad re- 
sponsibility of the public and _policy- 
holder relationships to one person, and 
it is my opinion that such an assignment 
should be made. It furnishes a vista 
of possibilities that would warrant the 
tullest efforts of a man of capacity and 
vision, A person occupying such a posi- 
tion will need the thorough cooperation 
and frequent suggestions of many mem- 
bers ot the home office and field staff, 
but if he visualizes the range of his 
opportunity, possesses the necessary 
qualities, and has adequate executive 
backing he should not only obtain much 
cooperation but should in fact stimulate 
it to a high degree. It is also obvious 
that the cooperation of a number of 
such men working in the different com- 
panies should be able to produce a qual- 
ity ot intercompany effort of a highly 
intelligent and effective order. 

“Whether through such organization 
or otherwise every company should 
recognize that every opportunity tor an 
announcement to the policyholders or 
the public represents an important pos- 
sibility of supplementing the educational 
work of its agents. The most commonly 
thought opportunity of this sort may be 
the annual report which it is customary 
to release to policyholders as well as 
publicize in other ways. It seems to me 
that the average person may have felt 
in the past somewhat overwhelmed by 
a mass of figures and statistics such as 
may come from voluminous annual state- 
ments which we render our Government 
authorities.” 

While sympathetic with every effort 
to clarify the annual report to policy- 


holders Mr, Murphy does not think 
that change of form alone is enough. 
What a great majority of the policy- 


holders will appreciate is interpretative 
material which permits them without 
intensive analysis to see the general out- 
lines of the company’s operations and 
ot their results. 
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H. Arthur Schmidt with 
New England 25 Years 


HONORED AT LUNCHEON HERE 


President George Willard Smith of 
Company and General Agents 
of City Attend 
Twenty-five years ago H. Arthur 
Schmidt of Allen & Schmidt, New Eng- 
land Mutual general agents, 217 Broad 
way, joined that company. The anni- 
versary was observed Tuesday noon at 
the Bankers Club when an_ unusually 





H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


laree number of general agents of the 
city turned out to express their regard 
for him. From Boston came President 
George Willard Smith of New [England 
Mutual Life. Among others present 
were Superintendent Pink of New York 
State; Vincent P. Whitsitt, general man- 
aver of Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents; Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Institute of Life Insurance; Ben- 
jamin Alk, president, and Lloyd Pat- 
terson, president-elect, Life Underwriters 
\ssociation of the City of New York; 
Ralph G. Engelsman, president New 
York State Association of Life Under 
writers. Prominent guests from outside 
of insurance included Clarence Glass, 
vice-president International T. & T.; 
Alexander C. Nagle, vice-president First 
National Bank; A. Nye Van Vleck, vice- 
president Guaranty Trust, and Louis FE 
Walker, president National Quotation 
Bureau. 

Mr. Schmidt's Career 
Toastmaster was E. W. Allen, Mr. 
Schmidt's partner. The Allen & Schmidt 
agency is the oldest insurance agency 
in the city that is not connected with 
the home office of a local company. In 
1845 John Hopper was appointed repre 
sentative of the azenecy. He was father 
of tamous comedian De Wolf Hopper, 
cashier of the agency before going ou 
the stage. Business with home o ce 
during first four years was transacted 
by stage coach. Edward W. Allen was 
made manager in 1910. Five years later 
Mr. Schmidt was put in the agency as 
a producer by Mr. Allen. 
_Mr. Schmidt has been working a long 
time. At the age of 9 he delivered 
newspapers and laundry packages. Dur- 
ing his later school days he worked 
vacations in a pipe factory and as a bill 
clerk in a confectionery store. He even 
played piano in early moving picture 
theatre days. 

_ Graduating from Commercial High 
School in Brooklyn his first job was a 
stenographer for Russian Caviar Co. 
Chen, he became a stenographer in credit 
department of old National Bank of 
Commerce. He resigned to go with 
Eagle and Phoenix Mills of Columbus, 
Ga. Next he went into the hosiery busi- 
ness where he learned salesmanship. He 
(Continued on Page 19) 














\aliw Pp icyholders 


On every college campus there are stu- 
dents whose expenses are being paid with 


the proceeds from life insurance. 


In their future years they will always be 
strong advocates of this form of 


protection. 


Their associates, too, profiting by their 
experience, will have an understanding 
attitude towards the man in the life 


insurance calling. 


Interest yourself in youth. 








Chet) eudtential 


Susurance ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
































Paul Troth Will Join 
Home Life Agency Dept. 


SUPERVISOR OF PUBLICITY POST 


To Be Associated with R. B. Helser; 
With This Paper Six Years; 
Artist and Speaker 


Paul Troth, assistant editor of The 
Eastern Underwriter, whose cartoon 
sales articles and illustrated talks before 
underwriters associations have attracted 
considerable attention, will become su- 
pervisor of publicity for the Home Life 


of New York on June 15. In his new 





PAUL TROTH 
position he will be associated with R. B. 
Helser in the agency department of the 
Home Life. 

Mr. Troth, who has been with The 
Eastern Underwriter six years, is a 
native of New Jersey. His father was 
a mechanical engineer and at one time 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the old Fairbanks Scale Co., his 
work taking him to various parts of the 
country. As a result Paul Troth was 
educated in schools in Plainfield, New 
Orleans, San Francisco and Buffalo be 
fore being graduated from George 
School, a prep school in Bucks County, 
Pa. He spent four years at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich., 
majoring in journalism and commercial 
art and was graduated with high honors 
in 1930, 

Formerly a Teacher 


While at Michigan State he was edi- 
tor of Michigan State News, was ‘var 
sity cheer leader, chairman of the board 
of publications, member of the student 
council. Among honorary fraternities he 
made Phi Kappa Phi in arts and science 
and Pi Delta Epsilon in journalism. He 
won the Harmon Foundation Scholar 
ship Award in the Boy Scouts 

After graduation from Michigan State 
he taught school for four years in Plain 
field, N. J. 

Joining the staff of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter in June, 1934, he devoted most 
of his time to life insurance news. A 
couple of years ago he started a column 
on this paper, called “Ideas That Click,” 
hinging each article on some personality 
in the production field. These articles 
were gathered together in a book and 
published by The Eastern Underwriter 

The column led to his making some 
illustrated talks before life insurance 
agencies. Last November he was asked 
to pinch hit for a speaker at a large 
gathering of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. He 
went over so well that he was invited 
back to address the New York City 
Sales Congress in March. Later, he ap- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Linton vows Pink Use War 
As Address Background 


PLEA FOR AMERICA’S SYSTEM 


Pink Says State Supervision Justifies It- 
self; Linton Finds Menace in Growth 
of Powerful Federal Agencies 

Using the European War and the 
growth of dictatorship power abroad as 
a background, both M. Albert Linton 
president Provident Mutual Life, and 
Louis H, Pink, New York State Super- 
intendent, addressing 1940 Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days celebration in Philadel- 
phia this week dwelt on the contrast of 
American freedom and individualism and 
the important part played by insurance. 

Mr. Pink said insurance is an integral 
part of our social economy and its fu- 
ture is that of the nation. f dictator- 
ship is ascendant the world over, na- 
tionalization of insurance here is a legiti- 


mate subject of fear. He made a vigor- 
ous defense of state supervision, but he 
declared it must be efficient and re- 


sponsive to human needs. He said there 
was no apparent reason for transferring 


supervision to the national government 
at a time when Washineton is already 
overburdened with new and_ unusual 


powers of responsibility. There is no 
demand for such supervision on the part 
of policyholders. The TNEC is in a 
position to be of help to the nation 
in this critical period and can _ exert 
leadership in bringing about unity of 
effort and cooperation of labor, 
industry and finance. 

“While we are unprepared for war at 
the present time we have in our natural 
resources, factories, industries, banks, 
insurance companies, and in our edu- 
cated people, the strongest potential 
war power in the world. That must be 
used to preserve peace and the right of 
the people to control government.” 


M. A. Linton’s Talk 


President Linton 


close 


said in part: “In the 
light of what we see abroad there can 
be no doubt about our own conviction 
that for us in the United States free 
enterprise among free men, safeguarded 
by the Bill of Rights and a democratic 
form of government, is superior to any 
form of dictatorship. Our greatest dan- 
ger is that under the guise of some inno- 
cent looking purpose, and without real- 
izing the possible consequences, we may 
grant at power in the economic field 
to the political government that we shall 
wake up one day to find a national Huey 
Long astride the country. 

“In contemplating set-ups which could 
be utilized by the political government 
to dominate the economic field, we must 
not overlook the menacing possibilities 
inherent in granting undue power to 
boards and commissions having to do 
with the control of commerce and in- 
dustry. The natural tendency for such 
boards and commissions is to take over 
more and more power to themselves, and 
the consequences can be exceedingly 
dangerous Unless adequately curbed, 
they tend strongly in the direction of 
dictatorship. Although dictatorships dif- 
fer in their outward form, fundamentally 
they are quite similar in their effect on 
the individual.” 

The Great-West Life announces ap- 
pointment of B. B. Gofine as district 

anizer at Regina He joined the 
company in 1929, : 


Paul Troth 


(Continued from Page 5) 
peared before the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters sales con- 
gress in Syracuse. Today he speaks be- 
fore the New Jersey State Association 
sales congress in Asbury Park. He has 


delivered addresses before twenty-five 
general agencies since he joined The 
Eastern Underwriter staff. 


Mr. Troth is a first lieutenant in the 
Reserve Infantry, United States Army. 
He married Miss Daphne Doane, who is 
. musician, and they have two children, 
aul, III; ‘and Pamela. 











HEARD on the WAY 








The most interesting of the European 
trips taken by James D. Craig, former 
vice-president and actuary of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, who died May 27, was 
the one in which he made a study of 
unemployment insurance in connection 
with the late Dr. Lee K. Frankel and 
Roderic Olzendam a number of years 
ago, At the time many prominent men 
in the labor union movement thought 
that this country should have unemploy- 
ment insurance, and in view of the close 
relationship between the Metropolitan 
and the working men of America, the 
labor leaders felt that the Metropolitan 
should write this coverage. 

Some years before the suggestion had 
often been given to Haley “Fiske when 
he was president of the company. The 
demand continued after Frederick H. 
Ecker was made president, but the Met- 
ropolitan had grave doubts whether an 
insurance company could successfully 
and safely undertake such coverage. 
Certainly, nothing could be done until 
Americans knew more about what was 
happening in Germany, Great Britain, 
Scandinavia and Switzerland about the 
so-called dole system, and Mr. Ecker, 
therefore, appointed a commission for 
the study of unemployment insurance 
consisting of Messrs. Frankel, Craig and 
Olzendam. The latter had been with the 
League of Nations’ International Labor 
Office at Geneva; had a wide acquaint- 
ance with European public men and 
world labor leaders and international 
social welfare people, and he was given 
a title by the company of research 
director. 

The trip that this commission made 
was probably as interesting as any that 
has been experienced in the insurance 
business. Olzendam went to Washing- 
ton, saw numerous foreign ambassadors 
and others for the commission and got 


collection of letters of intro- 
duction to European celebrities. The 
commission visited numerous countries, 
making not only a study of the opera- 
tions of the labor exchanges and all other 
phases of the unemployment insurance 
system, but saw a large number of out- 


quite a 


standing persons in foreign cabinets, 
labor and welfare circles. The commis- 
sion was unusually well received and 


the three Metropolitan men had lunches 
and dinners with some of the top men 
in the European scene, In London, par- 
ticularly, important personalities in the 
government extended hospitality and 
there was considerable speech-making, 
not only on the part of the Metropolitan 
Life commission, but by their hosts. 
There were similar affairs in Rome and 
other cities. The commission went as 
far east as Prague and the next stop 
after Prague was Berlin. 

When the writer talked with Mr. Craig 
and Dr. Frankel in Berlin he knew they 
were greatly depressed. The cause of 
this depression was the futile efforts of 
many German working men to exist on 
the benefits they were given under the 
unemployment insurance act there. Every 
day there were several suicides, most of 
them staged in front of the labor ex- 


change offices, which offices were the 
dole contact between the working men 
and the government. 

It did not take the members of the 


commission long to appreciate that there 
was something the matter with the un- 
employment insurance system in Europe, 
and that it would be disastrous for an 
American insurance company to provide 
such benefits where there is so much 
seasonal employment and politicians were 
constantly broadening benefits. 

Financial burdens on England, Ger- 
many and other countries mounted as 
the demands became insistent on the 
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Efforts In Interest Of 
Public Primary Need 


JOHNSON SPEAKER IN PHILA, 


Addresses Pennsylvania Insurance Fed. 
eration Suggesting So:::e Change 
in Practices 





the 
and 
responsibility of 


that in 
public is 
the 
acquainting the public with all the things 
Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the Institute 
of Life 
ing of the 
eration in Philadelphia June 5. 


must recognize 
the 
has 


Jusiness 
final 
management 


analysis boss, 


that are being done in its interest, 


told the annual meet- 
Fed- 


Insurance, 
Pennsylvania Insurance 


“Management must constantly be alert 


to its own shortcoming and to the need 
studying and meeting 


Mr. 


life in- 


for improvement, 
the 
Johnson 


new requirements of socicty,” 


said, adding: “Because 
surance is the basis of economic security 
for so many millions of Americans, and 


because the other lines of insurance are 


so important in our entire economic 
structure, it becomes doubly necessary 
that we insurance men _ recognize the 


public’s desires and do everything pos- 
sible to fill them. 

“Specifically the insurance business will 
be better understood by the public when 


we talk less of contracts, less of our 
size and the extent to which we have 
sold policyholders and when we. talk 


more in terms of the needs and desires 
of the public. Most of the impressions 
that the public gets about life insurance 
are acquired from the agent, therefore, 
it is important that we study carefully 
how to improve the impressions which 
are so important to the present good- 
will toward the business.” 


governments to enlarge the scope of the 
acts and to increase benefits. The time 
came when the governments had to nar- 
row that circle and make the benefits 
more adjustable to the budgets of the 
various countries. 

When the commission returned it gave 
a full report to Mr. Ecker and eventu- 
ally its studies were incorporated into a 
series of monographs which were made 
available to anyone interested in the 
subject of unemployment insurance. That 
meant members of the government, vari- 
ous state officials, labor union leaders 
and such business organizations as cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. 

The late James D. Craig was not only 
popular in his own organization, but all 
through the insurance scientific world. 
Many always spoke of him in terms of 
affection and he had no enemies. He 
always gave the impression of imper- 
turbability, handling complicated prob- 
lems with ease and poise. He was a 
great asset in the executives’ lunch room 
of the Metropolitan, his presence always 
adding to the cheerfulness of the oc- 
casion, 

Dr. Frankel, who was head of the 
social welfare department of the Metro- 
politan Life, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished figures in the humanitarian 
world, died in Paris as the trip of the 
commission was at its conclusion. He 
was unusually depressed at the time by 
what he had seen of suffering and death 
while on this particular mission. Rod- 
eric Olzendam, who was third member 
of the commission, is now in the public 
relations division of America’s largest 
timber organization on the Pacific Coast. 





The American French War Relief As- 
sociation, which was founded under ‘the 
leadership of Mrs. Frederick H. Ecker, 
wife of the Metropolitan Life chairman, 
on the day after Europe went to war, is 
sending hundreds of cases of food, cloth- 
ing and blankets to European war sul- 


ferers. Headquarters of the American 
French War Relief Association are at 
292 Madison Avenue. Director of thie 


Association is Dr. J. E 
pastor of the Englise du Saint Esprit. 
Uncle Francis. 


F. Maynard, 
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Policyholders Paying 
90% of Co. Tax Levies 


A. A. TOUSAW GIVES FIGURES 





istant Actuary Sun Life of Canada 
ag enn Facts to Canadian Political 
Science Association 





More than $3,500,000 a year is paid in 
taxes by life insurance companies in 
Canada, said A. A. Tousaw, assistant 
actuary, Sun Life, in an address before 
the Canadian Political Science Associa- 
tion at London, Ont. Pie 

“This substantial contribution to the 
nation’s coffers,” Mr. Tousaw said, “al- 
though ostensibly imposed against the 
life companies, is in fact borne by the 
policyholders. Almost 90% of the total 
taxes levied are actually based on pre- 
mium payments made by a thrifty peo- 
ple who in the first place voluntarily 
taxed themselves to make future provi- 
sion for their families, their old age and 
their dependents.” 

In explaining how these taxes have 
grown to such formidable dimensions, 
Mr. Tousaw stated that there is a mis- 
conception of the nature of life insur- 
ance which is difficult to remove. It is 
obvious, he said, that life companies are 
simply acting as custodians of the in- 
dividual savings of life insurance policy- 
holders to whom they must ultimately 
be returned in the form of benefits. 
However, the mistaken impression still 
survives that life companies comprise a 
group of wealthy and profitable capital- 
istic organizations and are properly sub- 
ject to heavy taxation. 

Mr. Tousaw concluded by expressing 
the hope that a clearer understanding 
of the functions and purposes of life in- 
surance would be kept in mind when 
additional revenue are being sought. 





GET BLACKALL’S ATTITUDE 





Connecticut Dep’t Will Give “Friendly 
Scrutiny” to Non-Profit Medical 
Plans; To Proceed Cautiously 
Insurance Commissioner John C-. 
Blackall of Connecticut assured a group 
of insurance men and physicians who 
conferred with him on non-profit pre- 
payment medical service plans a few 
days ago that he would consider with 
“friendly scrutiny” any such plans pre- 
sented to his Department. He pointed 
out that at the present time there is 
enabling legislation permitting opera- 
tion of such a plan in Connecticut along 
the lines of non-profit hospital care 
plans. None has yet been definitely de- 
vised, Mr. Blackall added, but the Con- 
necticut Medical Society has discussed 

the matter in some detail. 

Commissioner Blackall indicated that 
it will probably be some time before 
such a plan for medical care is put 
into operation in this state, and that the 
matter is still in an embryonic stage. 
He suggested that, if one is adopted, 
it first be tried out in some one “sub- 
stantial community” of the state before 
being extended, 

Those attending the conference, called 
for an interchange of views on the sub- 
ject, discussed possible terms of medical 
care contracts, method of plan opera- 
tion, and such questions as whether it 
should be restricted to medical care in 
hospitals or also include home services, 
on what basis physicians should be re- 
imbursed and whether it should provide 
for individual as well as Group coverage. 
Participants included: 

Dr. Arthur B. Landry, president Connecticut 
Medical Society; Dr. H. A. Robinson, medical 
director Connecticut General Life; Dr. F. L. 
Grosvenor, medical director Travelers; R. A. 
Payne, assistant secretary Travelers: R. J. 
Walker, actuary Aetna Life; Edward I. Taylor, 
vice-president Century Indemnity; L. M. Will- 
son, Century Indemnity. 

R. A. Ferson, assistant secretary Hartford 
Accident; Dr. James R. Miller of Hartford; 
Dr. Samuel C. Harvey of New Haven; Attor- 
ney M. F. Stempien of New Britain; Arthur 
W. Eade of New Haven; State Welfare Com- 
missioner Robert J. Smith, and Commissioner 
Blackall and Frank Wagner of the Department. 











7 YEARS AGO « sone ot rtessiptc rataooae 


gathered in this building to organize a company for the alleviation 
of poverty and distress through life insurance. That Company they 
aptly named PROVIDENT, meaning “foresighted” or “looking ahead.” 


During three-quarters of a century the infant organization has grown 
until it has attained almost a billion of life insurance in force, includes 
among its policy owners as many persons (nearly 200,000) as live in 
cities of the size of Richmond or Hartford, has invested for their benefit 
in the primary economic activities of the country funds amounting to 
363 million dollars—enough to build four Boulder Dams or ten Golden 
Gate Bridges, with millions to spare. 


But the Company gauges its progress mainly in terms of human 
happiness, for the story of life insurance is, after all, the story of 
people. And Provident Mutual's history is significant only as it affects 
the lives of the people who count upon it for protection. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL takes pride not so much in its millions of assets, 
nor in its nearly one billion of insurance in force, as in the homes 
which have been enriched through the magic miracle of life insurance. 
Approximately 150,000 families have already benefited from Provident 
Mutual service, and nearly 200,000 families are banded together as 


owners of the Company on its 75th birthday T 0D AY 
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1865 —75 YEARS OF PROVIDENT PROTECTION —1940 

















Pan-American Makes 
Three Promotions 


LIMONT MANAGER OF AGENCIES 





Charles J. Mesman Superintendent of 
Agencies; J. Bruce Trotter Named 
Assistant to Him 





Frank T. Limont has been named gen- 
eral manager of agencies by the Pan 
American Life. He has been with the 
company since May, 1938, serving as 
superintendent of agents. He has been 
in the life insurance business during the 
last twenty years, becoming associated 
with the Equitable Society after com- 
pleting his graduate course at the Har- 
vard School of Business Administration 
in 1920. He left the Equitable in 1938 
to become affiliated with the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life as superintendent of agents. 

Charles J. Mesman has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Mes- 
man’s association with the Pan-American 
dates back to February, 1918. For ten 
years he served as personal secretary 
to Dr. E. G. Simmons, executive vice- 
president, in the meanwhile also handling 
numerous agency department duties. In 
1929 Mr. Mesman was appointed assis- 
tant manager of United States agencies 
and since then his entire time has been 
devoted to agency activities. 

J. Bruce Trotter becomes assistant 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Trot- 
ter has a record of twenty-two years 
continuous service with the Pan-Ameri- 
can, during which period he advanced 
from office boy through clerkships in the 
actuarial, accounting and conservation 
departments. In 1930 he was made 
cashier of the Louisiana department and 
later assistant supervisor of conserva- 
tion. In 1933 he was promoted to the 
agency department with the title of 
agency assistant and in 1935 was ad- 
vanced to agency secretary. 


Stratford Lee Morton 
Establishes Memorial 


Stratford Lee Morton, general agent 
Connecticut Mutual, has established a 
scholarship at the St. Louis School of 
Fine Arts in memory of his wife, a 
former student of the art school, who 
died last February. The Anna Deerfield 
Morton Memorial will provide full tui- 
tion for one year for the second year 
student whose work has shown the 
greatest promise. 





TRUST AGREEMENT VALID 





California Court Rules in Pacific Mutual 
Life Case; Judge Vickers 
Has Jurisdiction 

Superior Court Judge Stutsman has 
given his decision denying the motion 
of Col. William H. Neblett to set aside 
the ruling of Superior Court Judge 
Vickers holding voting trust agreement 
and the creation of the voting trust of 
the Pacific Mutual Life valid and bind- 
ing. 

Judge Stutsman ruled that the trust 
agreement and the voting trust were 
valid but he did not pass upon the ques- 
tion of disqualification of Judge Vickers 
to hear the case and make a ruling, 
saying it was not necessary for him to 
rule on that point because of the waiver 
by plaintiff and defendants. 

In this part of his opinion Judge Stuts- 


. man says that under the provisions of 


subparagraph 3 of section 170 of the 
Civil Code Col. Neblett, by signing the 
waiver of the disqualification question, 
hands back the jurisdiction to Judge 
Vickers and he can try the case 
E. R. WILKINSON MOVED 

Erwin R. Wilkinson, assistant manager 
life, accident and Group departments, 
Brooklyn branch office, Travelers, has 
been promoted to manager life, accident 
and Group departments of the City Hall, 
New York City, branch. 
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Mutual Life Advertising 


selects June for another timely appeal to 
the Agents’ natural calendar of life insur- 


ance opportunities. 


On the page following 
is shown a dramatic youth-message that 
will appear in June national magazines 
with a total circulation of more than 3 mil- 
lions, serving as a nation-wide introduc- 
tion for Mutual Life representatives to 
new prospects they are planning to call 
on—the ideal pre-approach on which to 
build successful life insurance interviews 
with young graduates, bridegrooms and 


employees-to-be. 


FIRST POLICY ISSUED FEBRUARY 1, 1842 
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Introduction to Life Security 


Ax JUT this time many young graduates, bridegrooms 
and employees-to-be are seeking timely guidance in the 
direction of future security—through life insurance. 

What is life insurance? What will it accomplish if I do 
not live? What if I do live? What does it all mean in my 
plans? Why consider it mow? 

These are your questions. Representatives of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York would 
like to answer them for you. 


So, we say, welcome and make friends with the one who 
may call on you and whom you will at once recognize, 
especially when this advertisement is used as the ideal 
introduction. Think /ogether and plan together, no matter 
how small your income, and remember that “two heads 
are better than one’”’. 

Your best years are ahead of you. Back of each of these 
Representatives is more than ninety-seven years of Mutual 
Life experience. 


Secure your copy of our attractive 20-page booklet “Your FinanciaL Reserves” dy 
asking a representative for it or receive it from one of them by writing to the address below. 


The Mutual Life 
Inourance Company of New York 


34Nasoau Street, New York 








FEBRUARY 1, 1843 





An advertisement by The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth | 

















No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now be ing employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time 


No. 140 


It has been said somebody always pays 
for life insurance. The agent with imag- 
ination knows that the price isn’t always 
found in those little columns of figures 


that troop up and down the pages of 
the rate book. 
Sometimes the prospect asks: “How 


much will a thousand cost?” And right 





Listen, Pop, the price to you ts cheap com 


pared with what we'd have to pay! 
there some agents will quote the cost 


of a thousand and leave with an applica 
tion for that amount. The experienced 
salesman answers that question differ- 
ently. The Sun Life of Canada tells 
the story of an agent who handled that 
situation this way: 

In a particular interview the agent 
had outlined the need for family income 
which required the immediate purchase 
minimum of $10,000. For a man 


of a 
with a family the need was obvious 
Finally the prospect leaned back in his 


chair, as if to dodge the issue, and asked 


casually: “How much will a thousand 
z >” 
cost! 

After a moment’s hesitation the agent 


“Tt all depends on who 


answered quietly : 
For you it will 


has to stand the cost. 


be the amount of the premium at your 
age for each year you live. For my 
company it will cost the difference be- 


tween the total premiums that you have 


paid and $1,000 at the time of your 
death. But for your wife and family 
it will cost the difference between the 
$1,000 you give them and the $10,000 
they will need in order to live, or a 
cost of $9,000.” 

The Sun Life adds: “When the cost 


of life insurance is presented to a pros- 
pect in that way, he gets a clearer con- 
ception of the perfect product which the 


life insurance agent has for the man 
who is able to buy it. If the prospect 
is honest with himself, he’ll buy to the 
limit of his ability.” 
In that little story is the answer to 
ost of the hesitancy and procrastina- 


tion which agents are meeting in certain 
parts of today’s market. Prospects are 
thinking about premiums and about con- 
ditions rather than about dollars for fu- 
ture delivery. It is up to the agent to 
have a crystal clear little story about life 
insurance in action to convince the buver 
that he can not afford to be without the 
policy which only a moment ago he 
thought he could not afford to buy 


“Democracy” Theme of 
Nat’l Ass’n Convention 


BY 


EPITOMIZED INSURANCE 
President Seeman Ball and Recep- 
tion At Annual Meeting Will Be Sep- 


tember 25, Entertainment Features 


The theme of the fifty-first annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Philadelphia 


September 23-27 will be “Life Insurance 
the Epitome of Our Democracy.” Paul 
Connecticut Mutual, Boston, 
the con- 


committee. 


C. Sanborn, 
association’s 


Mr. 


is chairman of 


San- 


vention program 


born said: “The supreme power of life 
insurance vests in the people. It can- 
not be, it must not be, the instrument 


on behalf of its 
trustees. It cannot be, it must not be, 
the instrument to political preference on 
behalf of any minority group which 
would usurp its power.” 

Some details of the convention enter- 
tainment as planned by the local com- 
mittee on arrangements were made pub- 
lic this week. Millard R. Orr, Massa 
chusetts Mutual, is general chairman of 


to personal privilege 








- OPEN TERRITORY -~ 
In Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


FOR MEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
AND 
ARE AMBITIOUS TO BUILD OWN AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the convention; Louis F. Paret, Provi- 
dent Mutual and Edward L. Reiley, Penn 
Mutual, are in general charge of the 
convention entertainment. The recep- 
tion and ball in honor of President 
Charles J. Zimmerman will be Wednes- 
day, September 25. The ball is being 
ple inned under the chairmanship of Philip 
r Murray, Penn Mutual, who was in 
charge of Philadelphia’s ‘ ‘Colonial Girl” 
show in St. Louis last year. The ball 
will be held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Over a score of companies have arranged 
to hold dinners preceding the ball. 
There will be sight-seeing tours to 
historical shrines in Philadelphia. Stuart 









R. M*, a retail mer- 

chant, had a secret 
yearning. He wanted to trav- 
el. However, the demands of 
his business were such that 
as a young man about all he 
could do was read travel 
folders. 

A Berkshire Associate sold 
him a Retirement Income 
policy commencing at age 60. 
But his services did not stop at the 
delivery of the policy. Through the 
years before maturity of the policy 
he kept in close touch with Mr. M*, 
and even helped him with his busi- 
ness problems when it looked as 
though he couldn’t meet his pre- 
mium payments. 

Today, the merchant and his wife 
are happily seeing many of the 
places they had day-dreamed about. 
And through the years he has stead- 
ily advocated Life Insurance and 
the Berkshire follow-through serv- 





ice to his many customers and other 
friends. The BERKSHIRE Associate 
has placed many thousands of new 
business as a result. 

The moral? Properly-sold Life 
Insurance is not only a personal sat- 
isfaction in the happiness of others 
—it pays good dividends. 


This true story, taken from our own 
files, clearly demonstrates the great 
value of the professional training in 
lite underwriting that Berkshire Asso- 
ciates receive. * name on file 


G xf, any BERKSH i RE Associate 











LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 









INCORPORATED 1851 









FRED H. RHODES, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS 


F, Smith, Connecticut General, is in 
charge of this phase of the convention 
Earle E. Baruch, Girard Life, is in 
charge of the committee which will ar- 
range for playing on Philadelphia golf 
courses. 


Sophia Bliven, Penn Mutual, is per- 
fecting arrangements pertaining to wo- 
men underwriters. Between the two 


“Women’s Day” sessions there will be 
a special luncheon with a Dutch buffet 
supper in the evening at the Philadelphia 
House. There will also be a tea for 
women delegates at Sweetbriar Colonial 
Mansion. Mrs. Walter A. Craig is 
chairman of the committee on women 
cuests, 


Dedication Capen In 
Continental American Life 


The Continental American Life has 
launched its June Dedication Jubilee 
leading up to the dedication of the home 
office in July. Purpose of the month 
is to allow Continental American field- 
men an opportunity to take part in the 
dedication ceremonies for the new home 
office building in Wilmington on July 
13. In a conspicuous spot on the wall 
of the new agency department will be 
erected a permanent bronze tablet pay- 
ing tribute to the members of the dedi- 
cation committee who qualify for that 
position this month. 





ADDRESS C. A. VOTAW AGENCY 


W. Ray Chapman Discusses Social 
Security Act and Dr. Robert Feldt 
Talks of Selection 
William Ray Chapman, assistant di- 
rector of agencies, Northwestern Mutual 
Life, and Dr. Robert H. Feldt, assistant 
medical director of that company, ad- 
dressed the Charles A. Votaw general 
agency of the company in Scranton, Pa. 
last week. Mr, Chapman gave a review 
of the factors behind the Social Security 
Act showing trends of population, trends 
of wealth and making the irrefutable 
point that “population is aging rapidly 
port growing too slowly to maintain it- 

se 





Security Act is here to stay regardless f 
of political administration or economic | 


conditions, but emphasized the necessity 
ot adequate income when retirement age 
arrives, a problem facing every thinking 
man. 

In honor 
number of 


of Dr. 


Feldt’s presence a 
the i 


company examiners in 


the Scranton territory were present. 
They were Doctors R. T. Wall and 
eo L. Hickock of Scranton; John 


S. Niles, Jr. and Desmond M. Bailey of 


Carbondale ; W. H. Newman of Clarks 
Summit and Eugene R. Simpson of 
Peckville. 

Mr, Chapman presented service but-| 


tons to the older agents, those receiv- 


He left no doubt that the Social | 











ing pins being James J. Stone, Paul S.! 


Sprout, H. Milton 
Schautz and Charles L. 


Cross, 
Albert. 





GUESTS OF CORINNE LOOMIS 
Associates of the women’s division, 
Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt agency, 
Hancock, were guests of Corinne V 


Loomis, associate general agent and head § ; 


at her home in Duxbury 
Miss Loomis showeé 


of the division, 
Mass., on June E 






colored movies of her travels in Mexico, 


Central and South America. 


George F/ 


Johny 
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Few Litigations Over 
Form of Administration 


CONNECTICUT MAN’S ADDRESS 





illi W. Gager Praises Trust Com- 
- anion for Skillful Handling of 
Wills and Trusts 





An examination of the last seventeen 
volumes of the Connecticut Supreme 
Court covering the past decade disclosed 
that there have been presented to that 
court for decision only eighty-one cases 
involving wills or trusts. Of those, fifty- 
two sought the advice of the court as to 
dispositive clauses—as to the meaning, 
application and_ validity of those provi- 
sions determining to whom the trust 
property should go, as contrasted with 
only twenty-six cases raising _adminis- 
trative questions; that is, questions hav- 
ing to do with the handling of the trust 
property while in the hands of the 
trustees. 

In giving these facts before the recent 
convention in New Haven of the Con- 
necticut Bankers Association, William 
W. Gager of Waterbury, Conn., said this 
spoke well for the administrative abili- 
ties of the trust companies during the 
period under review. 

Mr. Gager said that two cases were 
required to establish as the law and 
beyond preadventure that a voluntary 
trust created during one’s life time is 
not a testamentary disposition and that 
the instrument need not be executed 
with the formalities of a will. 

One case demonstrated the error of 
employing a person with no knowledge 
of trusts to draw a trust instrument. In 
that case a life insurance agent made a 
policy payable to a certain bank “as 
trustee for the insured’s daughter, X, as 
long as she lives” but nothing was stated 
as to the terms on which the bank was 
to hold or pay out moneys received by 
it. The court held this to be an attempt 
to create a trust “void for uncertainty 
as to its nature and the rights and duties 
of the Trustee.” The court further 
criticized the insurance company saying, 
“In fairness to its assured, it should not 
have prepared and accepted certificates 
as faulty as these.” He continued: 

Urges Consultations 

“Perhaps this case warrants the fol- 
lowing observation: While I am fully 
aware that no trust company should 
practice law—that consequently no trust 
company prepares wills—that all trust 
companies prefer that both wills and 
trust instruments be drawn by the Tes- 
tator or Donor under the advice of in- 
dependent counsel, I know of no reason 
why a trust company need accept ap- 
pointment under any will or trust instru- 
ment unless fully satisfied, after sub- 
mitting it to its legal counsel, that the 
will or trust instrument is properly and 
carefully drawn. And know of no 
reason why this should not be done by 
examination of the preliminary draft be- 
fore execution of the final instrument, 
in order that counsel for the Testator or 
Donor receive the benefit of the years 
of practical experience of the trust com- 
pany, always provided, of course, that 
the trust company makes no charge to 
the Testator or Donor and does not at- 
tempt to act as his legal advisor. I 
strongly urge that you trust men invite 
us, the lawyers and draftsmen of the in- 
struments under which and with which 
you must labor, to consult with you as 
a prophylactic measure. It is no pleasure 
to be called on only when the patient is 
beyond help. 

“Of the cases involving dispositive 
clauses there is one error that is quite 
common and one that a little thought 
should obviate. That is the failure to 
clearly define the members of a so-called 
class gift, particularly where their en- 
joyment of the gift, at least, is postponed 
pending the death of a life tenant.” 


CHICAGO TO HEAR RUTHERFORD 
James E. Rutherford, general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life, Davenport, Ia., will 
€ guest speaker before Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters June 11, 
subject being “The Steps In a Sale.” 





Home Life of N. Y. 8.65% 
Ahead in Paid Business 


Home Life of New York reports the 
fourth consecutive month in 1940 which 
shows an increase in paid business over 
corresponding months in 1939. May bus- 
iness topped the paid-for figure of a 
year ago, as did February, March and 
April. The percentage of increase for 
the year to date amounts to 8.65%. 

While company officials reported that 
the May increase was slight, the agencv 
force was nevertheless deserving of high 
compliments, they said. May, a year 
ago, closed the qualifying period for the 
President’s Club, an organization of 
ranking sales leaders, and as a conse- 
quence, last year’s figure .was a hard 
one to beat. In connection with the 
President’s Club, company officials stated 
that there was a 60% improvement in 
the number of representatives through- 
out the country who were maintaining 
pro rata standings in their quest for cur- 
rent membership in the Club. 





W. H. FIEGE, SR., DEAD 
William H. Fiege, Sr... who served as 
an agent of Aetna Life at Baltimore for 
more than forty years, died May 26. 
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Life Insurance Company of America 
A PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 
Attractive ordinary agency possibilities in the Philadelphia area 
Write 
CHARLES F. NETTLESHIP, Vice President 


HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















F. 0. GRAF TRANSFERRED 


Francis O. Graf, manager life, accident 
and Group departments of the City Hall, 
New York City, branch office, Travelers, 
has been transferred to the larger branch 
of Yonkers, N. Y., as assistant manager 
of the same departments. 





ADDRESSES MEETING 


At a meeting of the Fort Smith, Ark., 
Life Underwriters Association, May 23, 
Foster A. Vineyard, associate general 
agent Gordon H. Campbell agency, Aetna 


Life, Little Rock, was the principal 
speaker. His topic was “Friendly Séll- 
ing.” In the absence of the president 


of the association Stanley E. Smithson, 


Drive for President 


Bullock Successful 
Increasing its pace in its traditional 
May drive to honor President Chandler 
Bullock, the State Mutual field force 
turned in a gain of 40.9% in paid busi- 
ness against May, 1939 and increased 
its gain for five months to 19.5%. The 
drive was managed by General Agent 
George F. Robjent of Boston, presi- 
dent of State Mutual’s General Agents 
\ssociation. 





secretary, presided at the meeting. The 
speaker was introduced by Fred O. Ellis, 
chairman of the program committee. 





Sound advice when you buy life insur- 


ance, and a helpful watch over your 


changing needs thereafter, can give you 


peace of mind and save you money. 


Your NWNL agent is not only trained 


but paid to serve you in this way; his 


earnings depend primarily not on the 


insurance you buy, but on the insurance 


you keep in force because it satisfies you. 


( This is a reproduction of NYNL’s ) 


current national magazine advertisement 
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Medical Section of American Life 
at Colorado Springs 


Convention 


The Medical Section of the 
Life Convention held its thirtieth annual 
convention 
Hotel in 
prog 


American 


Broadmoor 
Colo, The 
papers which 


this week at the 
Colorado Springs, 


sram included many 


discussed the technical aspects of life 
several of which are 


this The 


insurance medicine, 


reviewed briefly in issue of 


Eastern Underwriter. 

\ paper presented at the opening ses- 
that of Dr. 
assistant 


sion June 4 was Harry E. 


director, 
that 
aspects of a physical examination 
call for more acuity and understanding 
on the part of the doctor than eliciting 
and interpreting disorders of the heart 
beat. Subject of Dr. Ungerleider’s paper 
was “Cardiac Arrhythmia.” 


Unvgerleider, medical 
Equitable Society, 


if any 


who said few 


Dr. Ungerleider’s Remarks 


examination of the heart one 
fundamentally with four 
"he declared in opening his 


“In the 
is concerned 
prop sith ms, 


address, “the detection of cardiac en- 
largement, the quality of the heart 
sounds and the presence or absence of 
abnormal sounds or murmurs, the deter- 


mination of the blood pressure, and the 


cardiac rate and rhythm. 

“The first three of these four features 
have been the subject of much interest 
in medical underwriting. Life insurance 
medicine has contributed in no small 
measure to the accurate study and in- 


terpretation of important clinical prob- 
lems relating to heart size, murmurs and 
blood pressure.” 

He then added that for 
however, disorders of the heart rate and 
rhythm have received scant attention, 
and a general discussion of the arrhyth- 
mias has not been presented for many 
years at a national meeting of life in- 
surance medical directors. 

Dr. Ungerleider continued that 
tions concerning arrhythmias are 
frequent nor have they all been an- 
swered, such cases arising almost daily 
in connection with underwriting and dis- 
ability considerations. The speaker em- 
phasized that the peripheral pulse alone 
a only ieenartealie the 
the heart. The electrocardiograph offers 
a precise method for the investigating 
of the arrhythmias, he added but imme- 
diately continued that because doctors 
must base their decisions largely on the 
findings of the unaided examinations an 


some reason, 


ques- 
not in- 


activity of 


understanding of the underlying mech- 
anism is necessary. He then discussed 
in some detail various types of arrhyth- 
mias. 

He warned that while he had stressed 
the advantages of examining the heart 
directly by auscultation in preference to 
the radial pulse, it would be erroneous 
to leave the impression that palpation 
of the peripheral pulse is without value. 
Adding, that when auricular fibrillation 
is present both heart rate and pulse 
rate should be counted. In certain car- 
diac disorders, which are not arrhyth- 
mias to be sure, the pulse gives valu- 
able information not otherwise obtain- 
able, he said. 

The most frequent disturbance of the 
cardiac mechanism encountered in insur- 
ance examinations is simple sinus tachy- 
cardia, he continued, and there is per- 
haps no more recurrent thorn in the 
entire medical examination than evalua- 


tion of the rapid pulse. He said that 
olten insurance examinations are car- 
ried out in unfavorable circumstances, 


such as, immediately after a meal or 
during a hurried inte rruption of the 
applicant’s work and it is not surprising 
that a rapid pulse rate should be re- 


corded : in such situations. An even 
more trequent cause for rapid pulse 
rates, particularly among women appli- 


cants for insurance, is an understandable 

apprehensiveness during a medical ex- 
amination. So the examiner should en- 
deavor to get the applicant in a fairly 
restful mental and physical state before 
he records the pulse rate, he added. 





Dr. Lanza and R. J. Vane 
of Metropolitan Present 
Study of Dust Diseases 


The death 
tuberculosis 


rates from 


respiratory 
for 


men in occupations 
where there is a serious exposure to 
silica dust is so high as to leave no 
room for doubt that silica is the offend- 
ing agency, it was stated this week in 


an address before the thirtieth annual 
meeting of the Medical Section, Ameri- 
can Life Convention, at Colorado 


Springs, by A. J. Lanza, M.D., assistant 
medical director, Metropolitan Life, as- 
sisted by R. J. Vane, statistical bureau 
of that company. The subject of the ad- 
dress was: “Underwriting Aspects of the 
Industrial Dust Hazard.” 

In opening the talk, Dr. Lanza pointed 


Dr. Albert J. Robinson New 
Medical Section Chairman 
Dr. Albert J. 


Connecticut General, is 
Medical Section, Amer- 
ican Life Convention. He was elected 
at the annual meeting of the Section 
held this week at Colorado Springs. Dr. 


Robinson, medical di- 


rector, new 


chairman of the 


Robinson succeeds Dr. Maurice B. Ben- 
der, medical director, Guardian Life, 
who this week was credited with pre- 


siding over one of the finest meetings 
the Medical Section has ever held. 

Dr. W. F. Blackford, medical director, 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville, Ky., is 
new vice-chairman. Dr. Thomas H. 
Dickson, medical director, Minnesota 
Mutual Life, who served as program 
chairman this week, is made a member 
of the board of managers. Dr. B. F. 
Byrd, medical director, National Life & 
Accident, continues as secretary. Dr. 
J. M. Livingston, medical director, Mu- 
tual Life of Canada, is program chair- 
man for 1941. 

Greetings were brought to the meet- 
ing by C. A, Craig, pre sident, American 
Life Convention, who is chairman, Na- 
tional Life & Accident; Charles Burton 
Robbins, manager and general counsel, 
A.L.C., and by Dr. Harold M. Frost, 
president Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors of America, and med- 
ical director, New England Mutual. 


out that the knowledge of health hazards 
resulting from exposure to various kinds 
of dust in industrial occupations is based 
on observation and clinical studies of 
workmen exposed to these dusts, and 
upon noting the results of the action of 
these same dusts upon experimental ani- 


mals. 

“The former method goes back for 
centuries,” he continued, “and our earli- 
est conceptions of the harmful proper- 
ties of dust were based on first hand 
observation. Many of these conceptions 
were erroneous. It is only in the past 
twenty years that anything like a com- 
prehensive knowledge of dust diseases 
has been attained—due first to the per- 
fection of the X-ray as a means of diag- 
nosis, and the development of successful 
laboratory technique for conducting 
tests on experimental animals. Now we 
have arrived at a point where intensive 
studies, both clinical and experimental, 
conducted in this country and in other 
countries, have resulted in a crystaliza- 
tion of our ideas.” 

Comments About Organic Dust 

In presenting this discussion of indus- 
trial dusts, their effect upon workmen 
exposed to them, and the bearing that 
this subject has on life insurance un- 
derwriting, Dr. Lanza and Mr. Vane 
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Ae EMBLEM of a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 73 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 


and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/1OWA 


attempted to summarize what should be 
the insurance attitude, based upon the 
present state of our knowledge. Briefly, 
they stated that the present concept re- 
garding industrial dust hazards is as 
follows: Organic dusts, of which the 
dust arising in textile operations is an 
example, do not cause any specific pul- 
monary disease. There is no clinical nor 
experimental evidence to the contrary. 

Coal, which is an organic substance, is 
considered in connection with mineral 
dusts. Organic dusts may at times cause 
an allergic reaction and also irritation 
of the upper air passages, but they do 
not cause protracted disability nor death. 
In this classification may also be in- 
cluded cotton, wool, silk, sugar, flour, 
starch, wood, tobacco and leather. 

“It is true that some occupations in 
which is involved exposure to organic 
dust manifest a tuberculosis mortality 
rate higher than the average,” they ad- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The 3 Choices of Mr. 


An explanation of 
one of the most important provisions 


in your life insurance policy 


A NUMBER OF YEARS AGO, Mr. X bought a life 
insurance policy from Metropolitan. 

Recently, Mr. X and his wife reviewed his policy. 
They wanted to refresh their memory concerning 
the benefits they would receive if, for some uniore- 
seen reason, Mr. X should decide not to maintain 
his policy in force any longer. 

They knew, of course, that from their premmum 
payments a “cash value” had been built up in Mr. X’s 
policy. Usually such a cash value is available after 
the second or third year the policy has been in force 
—except in the case of Term policies. 

Mr. X and his wife found that if premium pay- 
ments were discontinued, he would have three choices 
—three ways in which he might take advantage of 
his cash value... 


—_——_ 


tie mm gs 
(Z. SHOULD | TAKE \\ 
i A CASH 
SETTLEMENT ? 





1. Mr. X might elect to take his cash value. 
If Mr. X should decide that, because of changed 
circumstances, he no longer needed the protection 
afforded by his life insurance, he could, if he wished, 
take an immediate cash settlement. 

If his policy happened to be an Ordinary policy 
and was five or more years old, he might prefer to 
have the money paid out under one of the so-called 
“Optional Modes of Settlement.” This would pro- 
vide him with an income for life or for a certain num- 
ber of years—the payments to begin immediately, 
or later in life. 


2. Mr. X might elect to retain his present type 
of insurance, paid-up for a reduced amount. 

Let us suppose that Mr. X, for some reason beyond 
his control, should find himself unable to keep on 


paying his premiums—but still wished insurance pro- 
tection. 
a, 
(snoveo / KEEP MY 
‘ PRESENT TYPE OF 
( INSURANCE- palin 


FOR A REDUCED 
\. AMOUNT? 
Ne 






In that case, Mr. X would find that he could get 
fully paid-up insurance for whatever amount his 
cash value, used in this way, would provide. He 
would need to pay no further premiums. 


On the other hand, Mr. X might feel that he had 
need of greater protection for the immediate future 
than this choice offers him. In that case, he would 
have still a third option... 


eee iit. 
4 SHOULD | TAKE 
( PAID-UP 
TERM INSURAN €?} { 
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3. Mr. X might elect to apply his cash value 
to provide Paid-Up Term Insurance — which 
would remain in force for a limited period. 
By thus using his cash value, Mr. X could continue 
as much protection as possible in force, in the form 
of paid-up Term insurance. This protection would 
continue in force for as long a period as his cash 
value, used in this way, would cover. 
* * * 

If Mr. X should decide not to maintain his policy 
in force any longer, could he reinstate it at some 





future date if he is still insurable? Yes, at any time— 
providing he had not taken his cash surrender value, 
or, if he had converted it into Paid-Up Term Insur- 
ance, the period of this insurance had not expired. 


Mr. X would, of course, have to pay all back pre- 
miums with interest. Any loan outstanding against 
his policy, together with interest, could either be 
repaid in cash, or be continued against his reinstated 
policy. 
> The case of Mr. X indicates the care that is taken 
in writing your policy, to make certain that you 
will be protected if you find you are unable to con- 
tinue your present insurance policy in force. 


But, obviously, only the person who keeps his life 
insurance in force until its maturity, can be sure of 
achieving the full benefits for which he planned when 
he purchased his policy. 

Because all the provisions in your policy are vitally 
important—not only to you but to those for whose 
benefit you purchased the insurance—it will be well 
worth your while to take the time to read your pol- 
icy carefully, if you have not done so recently. 
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Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
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advertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. It ap- 
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Medical Section, American Life Convention 


Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz 


Discusses Bronchiectasis 
\sthma, and bronchiectasis 
were subjects of the paper read by Dr. 
Jerthold T. D. Schwarz, medical direc- 
tor, Bankers National Life of Montclair, 


bronchitis 


N. J., before the Medical Section meet- 

ing of American Life Convention this 

week, : ; 
Dr. Schwarz pointed out that while 


statistical data on the mortality rate on 
bronchiectasis is not yet segregated from 
chronic bronchitis, its recognition as a 
separate clinical entity for this purpose 
by the United States Bureau of Vital 
Statistics is in the offing. 

In his discussion he described the 
various types of bronchiectasis, princi- 
pally from the viewpoint of recognition 
in an apparently normal individual such 
as might likely be presented for a life 
insurance examination. 

He stressed the fact 
chiectasis as a life insurance selection 
problem will become increasingly im- 
portant due to its earlier recognition, 
and the increased frequency of the use 
of Roentgenograms in life insurance ex- 
amination. “In conformance with life 
insurance practice, our prognostic views 
should be amended to conform with the 
recently acquired knowledge,” he added 


that bron- 


Pleurisy Is Subject of 
Paper by Dr. Flansburg 


Dr. H. E. Flansburg, medical director, 
Bankers Life Co. of Nebraska, spoke on 
the subject of “Pleurisy” before the an- 


nual meeting of the Medical Section, 
American Life Convention, in Colorado 
Springs this week. He discussed the 
tuberculous nature of sero fibrinuous 
pleurisy. 

“Most clinicians today assume that 
there is a causal connection between 
tuberculosis and idio-pathic exudative 
pleurisy,” he continued, “that a latent 


tuberculosis is present, and that the 
exudative pleurisy represents the sec- 
ondary symptoms of the invasion.” 

Dr. Flansburg pointed out that the 
subject of pleurisy is so comprehensive 
and so extensive that it is impossible to 
cover it in detail in a limited discussion, 
and for that reason he confined his dis- 
cussion to certain aspects of pleurisy 
which are of particular value to those 
interested in Insurance Medicine. He 


stressed in conclusion that there are 
many other forms of pleurisy, upon 
which he did not touch, since he had. 


only attempted in a brief way to touch 
upon the phases which he felt were most 
pertinent to insurance medical men. 





Brain and Spine Injuries 


Affect Risk Selection 


recent report of the National 
Safety Council that there were 93,000 
persons in the United States killed in 
1939 and 8,800,000 injured by accident, 


with an estimated economic cost of about 
$3,300,000,000, emphasizes the importance 
of accidents in everyday life in the social 
and economic circles, Dr. W. McK 
Craig, section of mneuro-surgery, the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., declared 
in his address on: “Injuries of the Brain 
and Spinal Cord—Effects and Treat- 
ment” June 6 at a session of the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the Medical Section, 
American Life Convention at Colorado 
Springs. 

He continued that while all of the 
8,800,000 injured in 1939 did not sustain 
damage to the brain and spinal cord, a 
great percentage of them did. “Un- 
fortunately,” he added, “the brain and 


The 


spinal cord do not resume their normal 
functions after injury as do bone, muscle 
and skin.” 

“A person who has recovered from a 


severe head injury without the persist- 
ence of any disabling symptoms for two 
years should be a good risk for Life 
insurance, except for the fact that post- 


traumatic epilepsy has been known to 
develop as long as 23 years after in- 
injury,” Dr, Craig said, suggesting that 


when the application shows a head in- 
jury history, the extent of the injury 
should be determined and if not exten- 
sive, allowance should be made. Head 
injuries can be classified as mild, mod- 


erate, and severe, depending upon the 
amount of damage to the brain and 
meninges. Subjective and _ objective 


symptoms which persist for two years 
are usually permanent, he warned. 

Patients who are normal in every re- 
spect after spinal cord injuries should 
be good life insurance risks, he added, 
although they may not be good accident 
insurance risks due to weakness of the 
vertebral column. Serious trauma affect 
individuals so differently that it is diffi- 
cult to classify types of injuries as to 
cause and effect, he concluded. 





Study of Bone Disease 
Suggested by Dr. Tormey 


The ancient Hindu doctors had a word 
for what modern surgeons call 
“Osteomyelitis,” Albert Tormey, M.D., 
medical director, National Guardian Life 
of Madison, Wisc., revealed in his ad- 
dress on that subject before the thirtieth 
annual meeting of the Medical Section, 
American Life Convention, this week in 
Colorado Springs. 

Dr. Tormey revealed that available 
evidence of bone disease dates back to 
prehistoric times. The first studies of 
bone lesions found in paleolithic and 
other prehistoric remains were made in 


our 


1774 by Jean-Frederick Esper. In 1825 
Von Walther was able to distinguish 
bone necrosis, anklylosis of the verte- 


brae, mandibular lesions and arthritis. 
In 1881 Jules Le Baron gave the first 
thorough and consistent account of the 
various bone lesions which have been 
found in prehistoric human remains, the 
first complete work on human paleopath- 
ology. 

In his summary, he declared: “TI be- 
lieve it is the practice of most com- 
panies to accept as standard, cases of 
osteomyelitis during the fifth and sub- 
sequent years after cure, but suggested 
that from statistics on the disease and 
the oninions of recognized authorities, it 
would, perhaps, be a good idea to have 
a committee of the Medical Section re- 
view this subject and make recommen- 
dations as to the proper classification of 
risks showing a history of osteomyelitis. 


Dust Diseases 
(Continued from Page 12) 


mitted. “Formerly, it was thought that 
this undue prevalence of tuberculosis 
was due to the occupational dusts but 
the dust studies of recent years have 
demonstrated that, mostly, organic par- 
ticles are too large to penetrate to the 
pulmonary tissue and when they do, they 
are absorbed without producing any spe- 
cific inflammatory reaction. Nor is much 
credence given nowadays to the idea 
that organic dust particles convey tu- 
berculosis bacilli to the lungs and thus 
cause tuberculosis.” 

Touching on true silicosis, it was 
stated that the effect of silica upon the 
lungs depends upon the nature and ex- 
tent of exposure. That is to say, upon 
the quality of the dust in the air 
breathed by workmen, the amount of 
free or uncombined silica in the dust, 
the size of the dust particles, the pres- 
ence of other substances in the dust 
which may modify the action of the 
silica, and the length of time and dura- 
tion of the exposure. Previously exist- 
ing disease of the lungs, especially a 
tubercle infection, will influence the 
worker’s reaction to inhaled silica. 





costs. 
appointment. 


supervisor. 





BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 


An excellent opportunity to build a brokerage unit for a fast growing 
agency of outstanding Company. Attractive policies and extremely low net 
This is a splendid opening for a capable salesman. 
Give details about yourself and reasons why you think you 
can be successful as a brokerage supervisor. 
meet these requirements: Age 28-40, married with one or more children, 
wife not working, at least 2 years life insurance experience with over 
$100,000 paid for business in each of the last 2 years if a personal pro- 
ducer, or over $50,000 personal production in each of the last 2 years if a 


Compensation on a drawing account against commission basis or straight 
salary. Our men have been notified of this advertisement. 


Box 1380, The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., New York. 


Write for 


Do not reply unless you can 








HENRY M. FASER LUNCHEON 


Ten Years With Penn n Mutual and Gen- 
eral Agent Five Years; A. E. 
Patterson a Speaker 

A luncheon in honor of Henry M. 
Faser, Jr., general agent Penn Mutual 
Life, Boston, was held in that city on 
June 1. Mr. Faser is 30 years old, has 
been a general agent five years and ten 
years with the company. He came to 
to head the agency there two 
Vice-President Alexander E. 
for the home office 


Boston 
vears ago. 
Patterson spoke 
executives. 

A native of Oxford, Miss., Mr. Faser, 
after experience as an agent in Phila- 
delphia, was sent to New York to open 
an agency which he recruited from men 
under the age of 30. His success here 
led to his transfer to Boston. His 
father is associate general agent of the 
company in Mississippi. 

Other guests at the Faser meetin” 
included Carr Purser, Providence; Hugh 
Schmitt, Springfield and John Coyne, 
Manchester, N. H. Following the meet- 
ing there was a luncheon, among those 
present being George Watkins, asso- 
ciate general agent; Frederick Wricht, 
unit manager, and Russell Crane, office 
manager. Howard Bissell and Leslie 
Small were leaders in written lives in 
the past month. Mr. Small and Milton 
Street paid for most business during the 
month. 


JAMES V. GRIDLEY RESIGNS 


James V. Gridley, for the past twelve 
years manager at Boston for Connecticut 
General Life, has resigned as of last 
Friday and immediately started on a 
fishing trip. Previous to his connection 
with the Connecticut General Mr. Grid- 
ley was for a number of years associ- 
ated with the Fransworth agency, Equi- 
table Society, Boston. He built up a 
good agency for the Connecticut Gen- 
eral here, the agency at the present time 
having fourteen full-time men. It is 
understood that Mr. Gridley has _ be- 
come interested in a food products con- 
cern and on his return from his fishing 
trip will become associated with this 
industry in an important position. 





MEDAL GIVEN JOHN R. HARDIN 

The New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion has presented a gold medal to John 
R. Hardin, president of the Mutual Ben- 
efit, for “outstanding service to the bar.” 
Mr. Hardin was admitted to practice by 
the New Jersey Supreme Court in June, 
1884, and for many years was widely 
known throughout the state as a success- 
ful practioner. 





EASTERN LIFE’S GAINS 

For the first five months of 1940 the 
Eastern Life of New York shows an 
increase in paid business of 65% com- 
pared with the same period of 1939. 
During May, a banner month, the pro- 
duction was nearly 100% greater than 
that of May a year ago. The company 
has made a number of new agency ap- 
pointments this year whose writings are 
reflected in this gain. 





Sun Life of America 
Marks Fiftieth Year 


June 5 marked the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Sun Life of America, Baltimore, 
The company has been observing its 
golden anniversary throughout this year, 
In extending congratulations to those 
who have made the growth possible, S. 
Z. Rothschild, president, pointed out 
that when the institution was founded 
it was a small local sick benefit institu- 
tion but it now has more than $20,000,- 
000 of reserve and contingency funds be- 
hind half a million policies affording 
a $140,000,000 of insurance protec- 
tion to policyholders. 


Traylor Slated to Head 


Association in Boston 
Fitzhugh Traylor, Equitable Society, 
has been nominated for president of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
The annual meeting will be held June 
11. Other nominations are: First vice- 
president, Owen D. Murphy, John Han- 
cock; second vice-president, Winslow S. 
Cobb, Jr., New England Mutual; secre- 
tary- -treasurer, E. Wesley Enman, Pru- 
dential. 








CONNECTICUT CELEBRATION 


Mutual Trust Life Agents in That State 
to Be Dined for Production Record 
of Past Five Months 


In recognition of their increased pro- 
duction during the past five months the 
Connecticut agents of the Mutual Trust 
Life will celebrate tomorrow (June 8) 
at a party in Wilcox Pier Restaurant, 
Savin Rock, West Haven. Chairman on 
arrangements is John H. Ehn, state 

agent of the company with headquarters 
in Hartford. Attending as executive 
representative of the :*< _— will 
be L. R. Lunoe and A. H. 








BEST’S ILLUSTRATIONS READY 


Best’s Illustrations for 1940, the for- 
tieth anniversary of this invaluable ref- 
erence book on the policies issued by 
practically all companies, has just been 
announced by the A. M. Best Co., 75 
Fulton Street, New York City. This 
book, while in handy size, contains more 
than 725 pages of information on net 
costs, cash values, premium rates, and 
policy conditions of most of the legal 
reserve life insurance companies operat- 
ing in the United States together with 
much miscellaneous information useful 
to the life insurance salesman. The 
price is $3 a copy, less in quantities. 





FRASER AGENCY’S BIG GAIN 


The Fraser agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. reports that 
paid-for business for May was almost 
double that of May, 1939—the figures 
being $826,326 as compared with $428,235. 


PERSONNEL MAN NOW AGENT 
Ralph N. Campbell, who has been di- 
rector of the bureau of personnel and 
placement, Rutgers University, has re- 
signed that position to join the John A. 
Ramsay agency, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Newark. 
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vice- | A Northwestern Mutual Agent can give you the same consistent, continuing 
w S. | service he has given us.” 
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“A Northwestern Mutual Agent can show you the way in which this ‘business 
N | man's insurance in a business man’s company’ can safeguard your partner- 
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ci | 
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Would Lower Interest 
On Funds Under Option 


CHARGE FEE FOR AGREEMENTS 
Alfred G. Hann Submits Ideas at Actu- 


arial Meeting to Provoke Some 
Discussion 
Alfred G. Hann, vice-president and 
actuary, Pacific Mutual Life, discussed 
“Settlement Options” at the annual meet- 


ing of the American Institute of Actu 
aries May 23 and 24 in Chicago. His 
comments included the following obser- 


vations: 
“The subject of the present discussion 
is put in the form of two questions, ‘Are 


current limitations governing options of 
settlement satisfactory? and ‘Are any 
changes indicated?’ My answer to the 


‘No,’ but I find it hard 


first question is 


to think of this issue as a question of 
definite regulations but rather a situa- 
tion which must be regulated. It is the 


cost —the increasing cost—of drafting 
and administering payment under settle- 
ment options that has made it necessary 
to recognize that many of the services 
thereunder which we have been grant- 
ing must be curtailed. 

“We, of course, must take the position 
that the payment of death benefits in 
instalments, wherever desired, at least 
to the immediate family, is a responsi- 
bility on the part of the companies which 
must be met. We can, and should, pay 


these instalments in a practical and le- 
gally sound manner to the payee. We 
should, however, not be put in the posi- 


tion of drawing and administering wills. 

“Another source of expense is the dif- 
ficulties attendant on harmonizing regu- 
lations which are applicable under recent 


issues of policies with the older issues 


on the books. Previous discussions have 
taken no account of this. In our com- 
pany we find that we must spend much 


thought and care in setting up modifica- 
tions of current rules to govern the old 
business. We make it a usual practice 
under older issues to employ the latest 
instalment values where settlement 
tions of a nature not provided for in the 
earlier contracts are requested. 


Would Prefer 2% Interest Rate 


“The answer to the second question 
is ‘Yes.’ I have the following to offer 
which largely is in the nature of empha- 
sis with one definite recommendation. 

“All deposit options and the certain 
portion of instalment options even 
though followed by a Deferred Life An- 
nuity should be based on a rate of in- 
terest not higher than 24%% per annum. 
It would be preferable if it were put at 
2%. When you consider that such op- 
tions extend to the payee the right to 
participate in interest, full credit 
of interest earnings will be given and 
it puts the company on a much sounder 
basis. 

“With a view of provoking discussion, 
I raise the point of whether or not it 
is proper to make a reasonable charge 
for services rendered in connection with 


op- 


excess 


settlement options. Profits which we 
formerly enjoyed from excess interest 
earnings have largely vanished. After 


all, settlement options consist of ad- 
ministering a trust and no bank or trust 
company would enter into such an ar- 
rang rement without compensation. 

“As a basis of discussion I suggest a 


direct charge when drafting a compli- 
cated form of settlement option, and 
that in administering the trust fund 
after payments start a specific charge 
be made based unon actual cost. which 
charge would be deducted annually from 
the amount of excess interest to be al- 
lowed \ general reduction in the per- 


centage of excess interest profits which 
might be allowed is not the solution. 
It would require the general adoption of 
this practice by companies before it 
could be put into operation. 

“T would suggest that for their own 
protection companies seriously consider 
including in their policy contracts a 
stipulation indicating that the granting 
of the options is subject to certain re- 
strictions. An analysis of thirty leading 


companies discloses that only twelve 
have a clause that attempts to regulate 
the manner in which these options may 


be used. Of the twelve many employ 
language which I believe can be im- 
proved. A provision specifying that the 


arrangement must be ‘mutually agreed 
upon’ or — may be agreed upon by 
the insured and the company’ would ac- 
comp lish the desired purpose. 


“In conclusion I wish to state that 
much has been accomplished on_ this 
subject, but I do not believe it can be 


considered a settled issue but rather one 
that will re our constant attention.” 


ST. LOUIS OFFICERS ELECTED 
William H. Van Sickler, general agent 


State Mutual Life, has been elected 
president of the General Agents & Man- 
agers Association of St. Louis. Other 
new officers are vice-president, Arthur 


E. Miller, general agent Union Central 
Life; secretary-treasurer, Walter S. 
Payne, manager Ordinary department, 
Prudential; and members of executive 
committee: Arthur E. Vieth, co-general 
agent Massachusetts Mutual; Lester S. 
3ecker, manager Lincoln National Life; 
Edmund Burke, manager General Amer- 
ican Life, and Paul C. French, manager 
New York Life. 





Unclaimed Funds 


(Continued from Page 1) 


age; the amount of unclaimed funds due, 
and ‘the name of each beneficiary named 
in the policy or appearing in the rec- 
ords of the insurer and the last known 
address of such beneficiary. 

5. Any insurer which has no un- 
claimed funds in its possession must file 
a written report disclosing that fact. 


Publication 


6. Every insurer possessing unclaimed 
funds shall publish annually during the 
month of April or May, in a newspaper 
designated by the Superintendent, a no- 
tice entitled “notice of unclaimed funds 
held by (name of insurer).” This must 
contain all of the facts required in the 
report filed with the Insurance Depart- 
ment, except the amount of unclaimed 
funds. The insurer, in the published 
list, is also exempted from publishing 
unclaimed funds under $50. 

7. The cost of such publication may 
be charged equally against the amounts 
owing to the persons whose names are 
published. 

8. On or before the first day of Sep- 
tember each year each insurer shall pay 


— 








LIFE UNDERWRITER—Well trained and 
experienced—Good organizer—Substantial 
personal producer—Seeks new connection 
either as General Agent. 
For particulars write Box 1379, The Eastern 
94 Fulton St., New York. 


Manager or 


Underwriter, 














over to the State 
claimed funds 
claimed. 


Comptroller all un- 
which have not been 


ST. LOUIS “CLU ELECTS 
James C. Greene, supervisor St. Louis 
agency, General American Life, has been 
elected president of the St. Louis chap- 
ter Chartered Life Underwriters, suc- 
ceeding William King, Mutual Benefit. 
Other officers are vice-president, Charles 
Elliott, John Hancock; secretary, Jo- 


seph Peterson, general agent, Guardian 
Life; and member of board of direc- 
tors, George Barnes, New England 
Mutual, 


ADDRESSES RAILWAY MEETING 

Lew R. Palmer, conservation engineer, 
Equitable Society, was in St. Paul this 
week to address the annual meeting of 
the Association of American Railways 
safety division, 
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Dr. E. S. Williams Heads 
Middle Atlantic Club 


HOLD MEETIN IN RICHMOND 
Medical Directors in Quarterly Session, 
Elect New Officers, Hear 


Several Papers 





The Middle Atlantic Life Insurance 
Medical Directors Club met recently in 
Richmond, Virginia. President of the 
club, Dr. Eduard S. Novak, medical di- 
rector Eureka-Maryland Life, presided 
during the business session and_ con- 
ducted the program arranged by Dr. 
Ennion S. Williams, medical director 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia. 

New officers elected at the meeting 
are these: Dr. Ennion S. Williams, 
president; Dr. F. H. Vinup, medical di- 
rector Monumental Life, vice-president ; 
and Dr. M. Theodore Boss, medical di- 
rector Home Friendly Insurance Co., 
secretary and treasurer. The executive 
committee was comprised of Dr. Novak, 
Dr. Ray Dawson, medical director Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, and Dr. J. R. B. 
Hutchinson, medical director Acacia 
Mutual. 

Of unusual interest to the members, 
as well as to a guest group of prominent 
Richmond specialists, was the presenta- 
tion of a paper on the “Effect of Chemo- 
therapy on Pneumonia Mortality” by 
Dr. Harrv Walker of the Penumonia 
3oard of Virginia. Dr. Walker particu- 
larly emehasized the part which sulnho- 
pyradine is playing in pneumonia 
therapy. This paper was followed by an 
equally interesting treatise on the “Mor- 
tality Study of Women with a History 
of Eclampsia,” presented by Dr. M. 
Pierce Rucker, a well-known obstetrician 
of Richmond. 

J. W. Thomson, vice-president and 
actuary of the North American Reassur- 
ance, presented a very interesting paper 
on “Moral Hazard,” which revealed a 
most practical and specific analysis of 
insurance factors concerne| in the un- 
derwriting of such cases. 

A case clinic involving snecific under- 
writing problems was conducted by Dr. 
Williams and Mr. William B. Penn, un- 
derwriter of the Acacia Mutual Life. 

\t an evening banquet Dr. J. Rozier 
Biggs, medical director American Stand- 
ard Life, Continental Life, and Peoples 
Life, presided as toastmaster. 


CANADA LIFE APPOINTMENTS 
V. H. Brown wht. E. Lumsden Named 


Branch Supervisors Under Manager 
Vernon C. Hale 

The Canada Life has announced the 
appointment of V. H. Brown and H. E. 
Lumsden as branch supervisors of the 
Central Ontario organization. They will 
be associated with Manager Vernon C. 
Hale in their new work. 

After joining the company in August, 
1935, Mr. Brown qualified for his pro- 
duction club in his first five months in 
the field. In 1936 he made the com- 
pany’s “Quarter Million Dollar” club, 
and has been a club member each year 
since then. He was appointed a district 
manager in 1937. 

Mr. Lumsden, a graduate of Marquette 
University, was appointed unit manager 
in Hamilton in November, 1936. He has 
qualified for production membership each 
year and currently is a “Quarter Million 
Dollar” club member. His unit has led 
the branch for several years on the 
basis of a high average policy and the 
amount of business which remains in 
torce. Currently he is president of the 
Hamilton Life Underwriters Association. 


GIVES ILLUSTRATED TALK 
_Dr._L. H. Lee, medical director Pa- 
cific Mutual Life, was speaker at the 
meeting of the Pasadena Life Under- 
writers Association on May 21, giving 
his illustrated talk on the way the medi- 
cal department of a company handles 
the applications for insurance submitted 
by the field force. 


Charleston Insurance Man and Family 


Week’s Guest of N. Y. World’s Fair 


Following a week of excitement, the 
chief figures in an unusual round of hos- 
pitality, Dwight Casto, Western & South- 
ern Life superintendent, Charleston, W. 
Va., his wife, 16-year-old son, Harry, 
and 13-year-old daughter, Dolores, have 
returned to Charleston. They spent their 
week here in one of the model houses 
of the Federal Housing Administration 
at the New York World’s Fair as guests 


night they were the guests at the Fair 
of one of the big shows in the amuse- 
ment section, 


Get Some Privacy 


The model house where they lived for 
the week is a four-room structure near 
the Town of Tomorrow. Mobs of peo- 
ple tried to crash the gate in order to 
visit them, especially last Sunday when 
nearly 400,000 people were at the Fair. 





Insurance Family 


at World’s Fair 








Left to right: Dwight Casto, Dolores, Mrs. Casto, Harry 


of the World’s Fair, their trip being 
sponsored by the Fair and the Ford 
Motor Co. The latter paid all of their 
traveling expenses. 

The trip of the Castos came as the 
result of their winning an essay contest 
arranged by the Charleston Gazette, a 
daily paper. The Gazette was looking 
for the typical West Virginia family and 
families wrote 500-word letters in which 
they told why they thought they quali- 
fied. They also were required to send to 
the paper a picture of the family. 


Meet Edsel Ford; Travel Around 
Manhattan in Gibson Yacht 


The Castos own their own home and 
attend the Boyd Memorial Christian 
Church. Harry is a junior in Charles- 
ton High School and Dolores is in the 
eighth grade of Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School. Mrs. Casto’s hobbies are 
keeping house and raising flowers. Mr. 
Casto’s hobbies are fishing, hunting and 
all outdoor sports. Mr. Casto has been 
with the Western & Southern for some 
years and stands well with the com- 
munity. 

They drove to New York, the Ford 
Company putting them up at the Green- 
brier Hotel at White Sulphur Springs 
on the way North and at the Raleigh 
Hotel in Washington. The first day 
here they met Edsel Ford at the Ford 
exhibit at the Fair and were photo- 
graphed with him. Next, they were 
guests on the yacht of Harvey Gibson, 
the New York banker who runs the 
Fair, on a trip around Manhattan Island. 
They spent a day in New York, seeing 
the sights, including Radio City Music 
Hall. They had lunch at an Automat 
and dinner at the French Casino. Each 


The gate, however, was locked; so they 
managed to maintain some privacy. 
Mrs. Casto, a woman of considerable 
vivacity, an outstanding personality, said 
they enjoyed every minute of the trip. 
Mr. Casto said he was returning home 
convinced that his experience and the 
many acquaintances he made here would 
prove of real value to him as an insur- 
ance man. He spoke highly of the 
World’s Fair and thought everyone 
should see it. None of the members of 
the family had been in New York before. 





SCHWEMM AGENCY’S RECORD 





Places $941,000 in May, an 85% Increase 
Over May of 1939; Has Placed 
$2,500,000 This Year to June 1 

The Earl M. Schwemm agency in 
Chicago of Great-West Life established 
new records in May. The agency re- 
ceived a credit for $941,000 for new 
placed business, an increase of 85% over 
same month last year. Schwemm agency 
at end of first five months of 1940 had 
more than $2,500,000 of new placed busi- 
ness. Fifteen agents qualified for com- 
pany’s honor roll. Agency also broke 
its record in written business. 

During May Great-West conducted its 
annual Agents’ Month, throughout its 
organization, and made a new all-high 
record for it during the campaign. Chi- 
cago agency won the agency prize for 
Division A agencies as well as leading 
all agencies in new placed business. 
Chicago prize winners included R. L. 
Simpson, W. R. Ford, Paul Swarm, 
Harold Walters, J. S. Delman, Harry 
Bennyhoff and Sol Sackheim. 


Parkinson 20 Years 
In Equitable Societv 


GIVEN DINNER BY OFFICERS 








One of First Activities Was Liquidating 
Company’s Foreign Affairs; Made 
President in 1927 





Marking the twentieth anniversary of 
his association with the Equitable So- 
ciety of the United States, a dinner was 
given for Thomas I. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Society, by its officers June 1 
at the Terrace Club at the World’s Fair. 
Mr. Parkinson joined the Equitable in 
1920 as second vice-president to handle 
its European affairs and to act as ad- 
viser to other officers. He had a lead- 
ing part in liquidating the foreign busi- 
ness, which had been unsettled by the 
World War. Since that time the Equi- 
table, like most major American life in- 
surance companies, has limited its risks 
to American and Canadian residents. 

When Mr. Parkinson was elected 
president of the Equitable in 1927 the 
company had $5,600,000,000 insurance in 
force. Today it has almost $7,000,000,- 
000. Membership has increased from 
2,148,000 holders of policies and Group 
certificates to over 3,000,000. Payments 
to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
in 1927 were $112,000,000. The latest an- 
nual total was $197,448,000. Assets of the 
Society in this thirteen-year period have 
risen from less than $1,000,000,000 to 
nearly $2,500,000,000, while total annual 
income has increased from $254,000,000 
to $426,000,000. , 

Drafted Legislation 

Shortly after Mr. Parkinson was grad- 
uated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Law School in 1902 he was at- 
tracted to life insurance as a career be- 
cause of the opportunities it afforded 
for public service. But he was advised 
to stick to the law on the ground that 
he was temperamentally unsuited for the 
life insurance business and lacked the 
capacity for making a success in the 
field. For almost twenty years he made 
the law his life work and he found the 
opportunity he sought for public service 
in law. As director of the Legislative 
Drafting Fund of Columbia University, 
his work won him national prominence 
as a legislative draftsman. During part 
of that time he served also as professor 
of legislation and Dean of Columbia Law 
School. He participated in drafting 
legislation to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the senate committee which in- 
vestigated the Titanic disaster; the 
workmen’s compensation bill recom- 
mended by the Sutherland Commission ; 
the existing New York constitutional 
amendment authorizing workmen’s com- 
pensation laws; the 1915 bill reorganiz- 
ing the New York State Tax Depart- 
ment, and a bill creating a New York 
industrial commission. 

Holds Many Offices 

In 1918, as a major in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s office, he helped the 
War Department in drafting the act 
creating the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance. Subsequently chosen draftsman 
of the United States Senate, he worked 
as the senate’s legal consultant on much 
important legislation, including the trans- 
portation, shipping and revenue acts. 

Today, in addition to heading one of 
the largest life insurance companies in 
this country, he is a trustee and chair- 
man of the finance committee of Rocke- 
feller Foundation, a director of the 
Chase National Bank, the Continental 
Insurance Co., Borden Co., Western 
Electric Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. He is also a trus- 
tee of the General Education Board and 
the Emigrant Industrial Bank. 





SEATTLE CLU SLATE 
William Z. Robinson, agency manager, 
Fidelity Mutual, is slated to head Seattle 
CLU chapter, with A. J. Quigley, Con- 
necticut Mutual, as vice-president, and 
R. H. Edmiston, Connecticut Mutual, as 
secretary. 
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J. Bruce MacWhinney 
Choice for N. J. Ass’n 


STATE MEETING IN_ SESSION 


William C. Sines. Sew Vice-President; 
John F. Lumsden Secretary-Treas.; 
Sales Congress Today 


MacWhinney, 
Mutual, Newark, 
nominating committee’s 
New 
Underwriters 
Asbury Park 
succeeds Howard C., Law 


Lincoln National 


|. Bruce 
John Hancock was ¥"- 
ported as the 
president of the Jersey 


Life 


choice for 
State 
at the 
vesterday. He 


Association of 


annual meeting in 


rence, general agent, 





MacWHINNEY 


J. BRUCE 
Life, who has been president for two 
years. The meeting continues this morn- 


ing with a sales congress at the Hotel 
Berkeley-Carteret. 

Other 0” cers brought forward by the 
nominating committee yesterday are for 
vice-president, William C. Rogers, Sun 
Life of Canada, Asbury Park, who is 
immediate past vice-president of Mon- 
mouth Association of Life Underwriters, 
and for secretary-treasurer, John F 
Lumsden, Prudential, Trenton, who is 
secretary-treasurer of the Trenton asso- 
ciation 

Mr. MacWhinney is a past president 
ot the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey and is national 
committeeman from that association. He 
became assistant general agent for th 


John Hancock in Newark in 1928 and 
Was appointed general agent in April, 
1939. 

On the nominating committee were 
Lloyd D. Harrison, Phoenix Mutual, 
Newark; Charles Howell, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Trenton; F. L. Garrabrant, N. Y. 
Life, Asbury Park; Otto Bruyns, Atlan- 
tic City, and Fred A. Ditmars, Massa- 


chusetts Mutual, Newark. 

Yesterday’s sessions included meetings 
of the various local associations in the 
state, a business meeting of the state 
association and a sports program in the 
afternoon. A series of sales seminars 
will be conducted this morning. Lunch- 
eon speaker will be Dr. Frank Guy Ar- 
mitage. Chairman of arrangements for 
the entire meeting is John C. Flliott, 
general agent, Penn Mutual, Newark 


LESTER HORTON, RESIGNS 


Lester Horton has resigned his position 


as supervisor with the John A. Ramsay 
agency, Connecticut Mutual, Newark, in 
order to accept a position with another 


company. He was given a luncheon by 
the Ramsay agency on Monday and pre- 
sented with a wrist watch from Mr 
Ramsay and two traveling bags as part- 
ing gifts from the agency force. Mr. 
Horton has been popular among super- 
visors in Northern New Jersey, active 
in associations, and is taking a leading 
part in the meeting of the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
in Asbury 


Park today. 


general agent, 


ALC TO BE AT HUEBNER DINNER 





Executive Committee of Association, 
Meeting in Colorado, Decides to 
Send Representatives 
The executive committee of ALC met 
in Colorado Springs this week and re- 


viewed plans for annual convention, 
starting October 7. Julian Price, Jeffer- 
son Standard, and James A McLovin 


reported a tentative list 
subjects for the een 


Life, 
f speakers and 


Guardian 


vention. Among those attending meet- 
ing, in addition to President C. A. Craig 
of ALC, general manager C. B. Robbins, 
Price and McLain were W. 
T. Grant, W. C. Schuppel, L. D, Cava- 
naugh, H. R. Wilson, Henry Abels, Dan- 
iel Boone, F. V. Keesling, H. K. Linds- 
ley, T. A. Phillips, H. L. Seay, C. F. 
O'Donnell, Laurence L. Lee. 

A committee was appointed’ to ar- 
range for participation in a testimonial 
dinner to Dr. S. S. Huebner which is 
to be held when National Association 
of Life Underwriters has its annual con- 
vention in Philadelphia in September. 


and Messrs. 








NEW POST FOR E. H. EITEL 

E. W. Hughes, general agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual, Chicago, hay an- 
nounced the appointment of Edmund 
H. Eitel, CLU, as manager of the busi- 
ness development department of that 
agency. Mr. Ejitel, who has been in 
the insurance business in Chicago since 
1934, was formerly associated with the 
Royer agency of the Penn Mutual. 


Newark Group Elects 











FRED A. DITMARS 


Fred A. Ditmars to 
the presidency of the Life Underwriters 
Assoociation of Northern New Jersey 
was one of the important pieces of busi- 
ness to come before the local associa- 
tion yesterday when it met in conjunc- 
tion with the State Association conven- 
tion at Asbury Park. Mr. Ditmars is 


The election of 











a pleasant one to travel. 


HEAD OFFICE - - 
| 
| 


A Milestone 
On a Friendly Road 


On June 3rd, 1903, The Manufacturers Life opened its 
first United States Branch Office at Detroit, Michigan. 
Since that time, the United States Division has had steady 
and healthy growth and to-day comprises one of the Com- 
pany’s most productive and promising fields of operation. 


| On the occasion of this anniversary the Company 
salutes its United States organization, and pays tribute 
to its ability, loyalty and untiring efforts. The Company 
also expresses its appreciation of the friendly relation- 
ships that have grown throughout the years with the 
American companies, whose co-operation and good-will 
in Home Office, Agency and Field have made the pathway 


At age thirty-seven our United States organization is 

| looking ahead to steady growth in physical stature and 
in the power to achieve worthwhile results. It looks ahead 

| also to cementing further the ties of friendship which it 
| has been privileged to enjoy through these many years. 
| 
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with the Frank H. Lewis agency, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, Newark. He 
entered the business with that agency 
in December, 1931, and in his first year 
was leading producer for his company 
in the state. He has been secretary and 
vice-president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey and 
is chairman of the committee on law 
and legislation of the State Association. 

Other officers to be elected yesterday 


were these: First vice-president, John 
«. Elliott, Penn Mutual; second vice- 
president, Frank A. Williams, Mutual 


Life; treasurer, John A, Wood, Pruden- 
tial; secretary, Lester Horton, Connecti- 
cut Mutual; executive committee, to 
serve two years, Ernest Finch Jr, 
Guardian, and Philip Torsney, Metro- 
“ee in Life ; to serve one year, Edgar 
D. Carlough Jr., Mutual Benefit. 


SAVINGS ON MORTALITY 








Many Companies Find This the Medium 
for Earning Current Surplus, Says 
Dr. M. B. Bender 


Chairman Maurice B. Bender, medical 
director of Guardian Life, addressing 
Medical Section of ALC in Colorado 


Springs this week, said that while pres- 
ent unsettled conditions continue with 
great uncertainty as to future trend of 
insurance rates many a life company 
must depend largely on mortality sav- 
ings for whatever surplus is currently 
earned. As a result, underwriting pro- 
cedure and practices have been spot- 
lighted by company management and 
underwriting results have been scruti- 
nized with unusual care. 

Differing with some agency men, he 
contended that special examiners and 
mechanical aids in selection of risks 
have not only been a help towards more 
accurate, but also to more liberal under- 
writing. 





STANFORD BISSELL LECTURER 
Conducts Pace Institute's Course for 
Brokers on Life Insurance and 
A. & H.; with Home Life 
Stanford Bissell, azency field assistant 
of the Home Life of New York, is in 
charge of the life insurance and A. & H. 
lectures for brokers in the Pace Insti- 
tute’s course, = has just completed the 
first semester. Mr. Bissell, well qualified 
for his job, came vo the Home Life early 
this year after spending three and on 
Travelers in its 


half years with the 
Empire State branch office, New York 
City. 





OLSON AT SEATTLE AGENCY 
President E, A. Olson, Mutual Trust 


Life, was the guest of the company’s 
Seattle, Wash., agency throughout its 
celebration of Victory Day, May 20, 


marking the agency’s achievement. un- 
der the leadership of General Agent 
Frederick A. Hardy, of having surpasse “dl 
all agencies of the company in perform- 

ance during the president’s month car- 
paign. Special guests were General 
Agent Osburn N. Jones, of Wenatchee, 
District Agent Walter H. Gyer of 
Tacoma, and their wives. The entire 

program was arranged and handled by 

W. W. Gillespie, field supervisor for 
Washington. 


K. R. MILLER HEADS COMMITTEE 

Kenneth R. Miller, superintendent of 
agencies, Atlantic Life, has been ap- 
pointed general program chairman for 
the annual meeting of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association which will be held in 
the early Fall. 


COLONIAL LIFE SETS DATE 

Colonial Life’s 1940 convention will be 
held at Virginia Beach from September 
10 to 13. 
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H. Arthur Schmidt 


(Continued from Page 5) 


was New York representative of the 
Rome Hosiery Co. for which his first 
sale was a $100,000 order to the F. W 
Woolworth Co. 


Joins New England 


About this time E. W. Allen heard 
of Mr. Schmidt, but as a prospect lead. 
He sold him a $5,000 policy to protect 
the young salesman’s wife and first baby. 
Mr. Schmidt showed such a grasp of 
figures during the interview that Mr. 
Allen persuaded him to enter life insur- 
ance. That was about June 1, 1915. 

After a slow start Mr. Schmidt sold 
$100,000 his first year and five years 
later he paid for $485,000 in twelve 
months. His first million dollar year 
was in 1923. His largest year’s pro- 
duction was in 1925 when he paid for 
$1,625,000. 

Mr. Allen was convinced Mr. Schmidt 
had real general agency talent and at 
his request the company appointed Mr. 
Schmidt general agent in September, 
1926. Since that time he has continued 
to write a considerable personal pro 
duction. He has been active in the local 
life underwriters’ association and Life 
Managers’ Association, and has served 
as president of New England Mutual 
General Agents Association. 


President Smith Pays Tribute 


In paying a tribute to Mr. Schmidt, 
George Willard Smith, New England 
Mutual president, stressed the former's 
enthusiastic belief in what he is sellinz 
Such men as Mr. Schmidt, he said, had 
daily opportunity to observe the work 
ings of life insurance and do their part i 
enabling so many people to participate 
in the contributions of insurance. H>* 
called the life insurance structure the 
greatest economic device in the world 
today, the best safeguard for the future, 
and his own conversations with foreign 
insurance companies during a_ visit 
abroad gave him his knowledge of how 
highly the American life insurance in 
stitution is regarded in Europe. 

Mr. Smith also referred to the price- 
less privilege of living in the United 
States in these battle- shocked days. 
“We are more fortunate than we realize 
in our American citizenship and_ the 
freedom which is ours to earn our living 
and enjoy life,’ he said. “Life insur 
ance provides further peace of mind 
for hundreds of thousands after they 
have reached the retirement age,” he 
said. He called attention to the mammoth 
sums which are not being invested be- 
cause of fear, and he emphasized that 
there is no better investment which can 
be made of some of these funds than 
in life insurance, “You general agents 
and the other producing organizations 
in America are responsible for having 
made life insurance the best investment 
for the average individual,” he said. 

Harry Gardiner, general agent, John 
Hancock, talking for the guests present, 
paid a tribute to Mr. Schmidt and he 
was followed by Superintendent Pink. 


Guest of Honor’s Talk 


Responding to many tributes H. Arthur 
Schmidt opened his brief talk by a 
well placed compliment to his wife for 
the part she has played in his progress 
with the New England. He next said 
that one of his greatest pleasures in a 
quarter century of activity has been in 
building and maintaining contacts and 
friendships with other managers and 
general agents in New York. “The 
longer I am in this business,” he added, 
“the more I am impressed by the ro- 
mance, love, sacrifice and even life it- 
self which is given expression through 
life insurance. To me it is a dramatiza- 
tion of food, shelter, education for youn: 
people, decency and comfort in old age.” 
To his partner, E. W. Allen, he handed 
recognition for “your patience with me 
at nd your sympathetic understanding over 
the past twenty-five years” and to all 
present he extended his appreciation for 
the fine turnout. 


Ramsay Heads New Jersey 
General Agents Association 





JOHN A. RAMSAY 


The Life Insurance General Agents & 
Managers Association of Northern New 
Jersey met in Newark June 4. John A. 
Ramsay, Connecticut Mutual, was elect- 
ed president; William H. Masterson, 
Equitable Society, vice-president; Wil- 
liam S. Vogel, Columbian National, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Mr. Ramsay has been in life insurance 
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North American Reassurance Co. 
Lawrence Ml. Cathles, Pres. 


99 John Street, New York 











for a number of years, beginning with 
the Penn Mutual agency in Newark in 
1931. He remained with that agency 
until three years ago when he was ap- 
pointed general agent at Newark for 
Connecticut Mutual. His agency is one 
of the company’s leaders. 





PARKINSON DEDICATES BUILDING 

The Equitable Society’s new building 
in Chicago was dedicated on Wednesday 
at formal ceremonies addressed by 
Thomas I. Parkinson, president. Mr. 
Parkinson reviewed the Washington sit- 
uation and assailed any plan for Federal 
administration over life insurance com- 
panies, 
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on The Industry 
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of the past and present. 


That has been the economic history of mankind since 
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...8o during the next twenty years you will see im- 
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life insurance companies of these next twenty years. 
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N. Y. Supervisors Hold 
Outing; Elect Officers 





STANLEY M. WEILAND 


The Life Supervisors Association of 
New York City held its annual meeting 
and outing on Wednesday at Plandome 
Golf Club on Long Island. Stanley M 
Weiland of Keffer agency, Aetna Life, 
was elected president to succeed Samuel 
D. Rosan, Union Central. New vice- 
president is William Smerling, Wolfson 
agency, Berkshire Life. Robert Lahm, 
Wofford agency, Prudential, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 





ELECTIONS NEXT WEEK 

The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City will hold its annual 
meeting and elections on Thursday, June 
13, at a luncheon in Hotel Pennsylvania 
The New York Chapter Chartered Lift 
Underwriters will elect officers at a lun- 
cheon meeting at Hotel Martinique 
June 12. 

TALKS ABOUT PROSPECTING 

James K. Flack, recently appointed 
field supervisor for Canada Life in New 
York City, addressed the Hoey & Elli- 
son agency, Equitable Life of lowa this 
week on subject of prospecting. Manager 
of Hoey & Ellison’s life department is 
Edwin J. Phelps. 





PAYMENTS TOP 7-MILLIONS 

Policy payments made by the Bankers 
Life in the first four months of 1940 tot: al 
$7,281,575. Dividends, disability and 
nuity payments, etc., accounted for 610% 
of this total, or $4,382,429 

4‘ i GOETZ PROMOTED 

Joseph L. Goetz, assistant manager 
life, accident and ‘Group departments, 
Dayton, O., branch office, Travelers, has 
been promoted to manager of the same 
departments in the same branch. 
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BANKS SHOULD HAVE_ INSUR- 
ANCE COMMITTEES AND 
DEPARTMENTS 
problems of 
National 
Under- 


In discussing insurance 
banks, E. W. Sawyer, attorney, 
Bureau ot & Surety 
plays such 


Casualty 
that 
an important role in banking that every 
bank should 
ance section and an insurance committee. 
He made this before the 
Massachusetts Bankers 


writers, Says insurance 


association have an insur- 
suggestion 
Association con- 


Mass. 
should 


vention in 


The 


Swampscott, 


insurance section hold at 


least semi-annual sessions for discussion 
of the insurance problems of its mem- 
bers, in the opinion of Mr. Sawyer. 
One session could be held annually at 
the time of the association’s annual 
meeting, At such sessions there might 


be addresses by qualified individuals, but 


there certainly should be round-table 


questions may be 


Plans for 


discussions at which 


asked and answered. ex- 


change of experiences and ideas should 
be adopied. If the 
insurance 
should be utilized to work out the details 


association has no 


counsel, special committees 


of plans adopted. Continuing, he said: 
Such a division should have a small 
committee or an insurance counsel em- 


powered to represent it in negotiations 
with other bank associations and with 
representatives of the insurers. It is 
most important for effective results that 
the association make itself articulate 
through as small a group as _ possible. 
If a state association is a member of 
a national or a regional association of 
associations, it is equally important that 
the same steps be taken—thorough con- 
sideration by all but administration by 
a few. * * * The functions of the com- 
mittee I have in mind for a bank asso- 
ciation are to execute plans and to ne- 
gotiate. Principles may be determined 
by large committees, but execution and 
neyotiation should be delegated to a 


small group—the smaller the better. 
While dwelling on this subject Mr. 
Sawyer said that in the central organi- 


zations of the insurance business func- 


tioning is to a great extent by commit- 
These 


often details, 


tees. committees determine prin- 
but administra- 


dele- 
gated to small committees or to the or- 


ciples, 


too, 


tion and negotiation are invariably 


ganization staffs. Mr. Sawyer said that 
definition 
that 
individuals 


he was quite cognizant of the 


which critics have sometimes given, 


a committee is a group of 


which keeps minutes and wastes hours, 


and he facetiously admitted that the 
ideal committee was perhaps one com- 
posed of two individuals, one of whom 


is in a position to attend meetings. At 


the 
commit- 


felt that even if 


have 


the same time, he 


business world may some 
tees whose operation is not always work- 
able and satisfactory, at the same time 
he felt that his suggestion that all banks 
maintain insurance committees would be 
helpful in 


which the 


solving insurance 


banks 


decidedly 


problems may en- 


counter. 


CANADIAN LIFE COMPANIES 


An interesting phase of the interna- 
tional insurance situation is that despite 
the World War the Canadian companies 
in 1939 were able to increase their out- 
standing insurance abroad. At the end 
of 1939 these companies had in 
figures $2,907,000,000 outstanding 
ance outside of Canada as compared 
with $2,860,000,000 at end of 1938. 

The foreign the 
part stands on its own feet. In most 
countries where the Canadian companies 
operate the Government 


round 
insur- 


business for most 


requires them 
to maintain deposits for the protection 
of their policyholders. In some instances, 
foreign agencies of Canadian companies 
separate corporations. 
to the segregation 
serves the companies have adequate sup- 
the currencies in the 
policies are payable for meeting claims. 


are operated as 
In addition of re- 


plies of which 





HOUSING PROJECT IDEA GROWS 

Another preparing amend- 
ments to its insurance code in order to 
permit life insurance companies to in- 
sums in housing projects. 
California. If the amend- 
ment is enacted one of the companies 
may construct housing operations in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for an in- 
vestment of about $10,000,000. 

In this state the Metropolitan Life’s 
Parkchester, covers 129 
acres and has attracted wide and unusu- 
ally favorable attention. 


state is 


vest large 


This state is 


housing project, 





Dr. Joseph W. Harris, who for five 
years was zone surgeon in New York 
City for Maryland Casualty, has been 
appointed surgical adviser at the New 
York office of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. He was graduated from the 
University of Maryland Medical School 
in 1931 and he has served as assistant 
surgeon at Libby, McNeill & Libby’s 
Chicago plant. 

* * * 


Dewey R. Mason, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Syracuse, addressed the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association recently 
at the Hotel Bond. At one time he was 
a general agent of the Aetna Life here. 


Bachrach 
REILEY 


EDWARD L. 


Edward L. Reiley has been picked by 
nominating committee as its choice of 
next president of Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. He and 
Joseph H. Reese run the Penn Mutual 
Life’s home office general agency in that 
citv. Mr. Reiley was an instructor at 
Lafayette College, his specialty being en- 


gineering. He joined the Penn Mutual 
in 1927. In 1931 he was made manager 
of agency research in the agency de- 


partment of the company. After receiv- 


ing the C. L. degree in 1932 he was 
transferred to the home office agency 
under John A. Stevenson as director 


of training and became assistant super- 
intendent in March, 1934. He has been 
active in the Philadelphia association for 
some years. Paul B. Banks, F.quitable, 
will be first vice-nresident of Philadel- 
phia association; M. Roos Wallis, Equi- 
table of Towa, second vice-president; 
Stokes B. Carrigan, Connecticut Mutual, 
treasurer. 
* * * 

Frank F. Eagles, manager, Frank F. 
Eagles agency, New York City, has re- 
tired after fifty-three vears in the in- 
surance business. He began his career 
in Newark, later became manager of the 


accident and health denartment of Jos- 
eph M. Byrne & Co., Newark, who 
among other affiliations are general 


agents of the Aetna Casualty & Surety. 
He went to New York as manager of 
the accident and health department of 
the Travelers in 1904, and in 1906 re- 
sumed his association with the Aetna. 

* * * 

E. J. Tarr, K.C., president Monarch 
Life, has been appointed chairman Mani- 
toba division of the national war sav- 
ings committee, which is handling the 
sale in Canada of war saving certificates. 

* 


Ernest W. Schuler, treasurer of the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates, 
New York, is now on a six weeks’ busi- 
ness and pleasure trip to Brazil. 

* x 


John M. Laird of the Connecticut 
General Life of Hartford was elected 
a vice-president of the Connecticut 


Chamber of Commerce at its recent 
annual meeting in Hartford. 
* * * 
DeWitt R. Hoadley, treasurer, Dyer- 


Jenison-Barry Co., Lansing .insurance 
agency organization, has been elected 
chairman of the Ingham County Coun- 
cil of Social Welfare. The selection of 
Mr. Hoadley, who has been active in 
numerous civic enterprises for a num- 
ber of years, was made at the council’s 


recent annual dinner meeting. 





JOHN J. HALL 

John J. Hall, street and highway di- 
rector of the National Conservation Bu- 
reau, accident prevention division of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, attended on June 5-8 the ninth 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle adminis- 
trators at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where he presented the recently an- 
nounced motor vehicle inspection man- 
ual for final approval. The manual which 
is designed as a guide for states adopt- 
ing motor vehicle inspection laws is the 
result of a two year study by the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor vehicle admin- 
istrators, the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and the National Conservation 
Bureau. While in the West Mr. Hall 
will also visit several state capitols to 
confer with officials regarding the safety 
program of the N. C. B. 

* * * 

Stillman F. Westbrook, vice-president 
of Aetna Life, has resigned as chairman 
of the Hartford Housing Authority. In 
his letter to the mayor of Hartford Mr. 
Westbrook said that during his two 
years in office the authority has been or- 
vanized, extent of need for slum clear- 
ance and low-cost housing accurately 
determined, and basic policies laid down. 
He is succeeded as chairman by Berkeley 
Cox, associate general counsel, Aetna 
Life. 

* = 

Fred E. Maginity, a broker with Lon 

W. Harlow & Co. St. Louis general 


agency, is the recently elected president 
of the St. Louis Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers. 

* * * 


Howard E. Wright, assistant auditor 
of Aetna Life, has been with that com- 
pany thirty-five years. Born in New 
Haven, he was graduated from Hillhouse 
High School, and joined the Aetna in 
June, 1905. After working in several 
departments he became a member of the 
auditor department in 1907. He was 
made an officer in 1919. 

* * * 

Franklin D’Olier, president Prudential, 
had conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws at the com- 
mencement exercises of the University 
of Newark held yesterday. 

a 

James R. Crosby, Jr., Grand Rapids local 
agent and former president Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, is direct- 
ing as local chairman the current war 
relief campaign of the Red Cross. The 
Grand Rapids chapter’s quota has been 
fixed at $29, 
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C. H. Franklin Retires 

C. H. Franklin, who retires on April 
19 as assistant to President M. P. Cor- 
nelius, president of Continental Casualty, 
was at one time one of the leading 
figures in the casualty insurance busi- 
ness. 

Born in London in 1872 he obtained 
when a boy of 15 a position in the for- 
eign fire department of Employers Lia- 
bility in that city. Within a few months 
he had risen to a position directly under 
S. Stanley Brown, then manager of the 
company, a martinet who gave Franklin 
an unusually thorough training. 

Franklin showed so much ability that 
he attracted the attention of the old 
Frankfort General which made him 
United States manager, a position he 
retained until 1917 when as a result of 
war measures the Alien Property Cus- 
todian ordered the office liquidated. It 
was a tribute to his management that 
when liquidation procedures were com- 
pleted the office had paid 100 cents on 
the dollar to its policyholders and re- 
turned a surplus to the parent company 
in Germany. 

After experience with an Eastern 
company Mr. Franklin came to Milwau- 
kee where he took a position with a 
mid-Western company. He _ remained 
there until 1924 when he joined the Con- 
tinental Casualty as assistant to Mr. 
Cornelius. 

The Continental Casualty’s agency 
publication says that during his sixteen 
years with that company his accuracy 
became a legend of the home office cas- 
ualty underwriting department. Although 
he had not been specially trained for 
mathematical work and his methods of 
calculating were sometimes regarded as 
unorthodox he was generally regarded 
around the office as a mathematical 
wizard, 

“A striking tribute to his ability in 
that line was his appointment to the 
committee which drew up plans for com- 
puting liability and compensation loss 
reserves known today throughout the in- 
surance world as “Schedule P.” That 
committee was formed upon the recom- 
mendation of the New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and consisted of 
a group of outstanding men in the 
scientific side of the business. Mr. 
Franklin was first chairman of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, and one of the founders 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Rein- 
surance Bureau. He was also a charter 
member of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety. He had few hobbies although he 
has developed a comprehensive analysis 
of the stock market during recent years. 
He is a lover of flowers. 

One of his associates in the old days 
of the Frankfort General, Andrew J. 
Mountrey, now accident and health man- 
ager of United States Life, said to The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

Mr, Franklin had a mind which will 
always be alert and ready to challenge 
the impractical. Those of us who had 
Opportunity to work*under him can tes- 
tify to his ability as well as to the 
patience and time he gave in striving in 

















the most fatherly and kindly way to in- 
culeate in us the principles upon which 


solidity of character rests. We were 
taught that if a job is well done there 
is pride and joy in work. His standards 
were always those of reason, order and 
sober judgment. He lived up to his 
teaching and preachments ; was a modest 
gentleman and a faithful friend.” 
ee « 


Death of Veteran Fire Chief 


Fire insurance lost a good friend when 
John Kenlon, chief of the New York 
Fire Department until 1931, died at age 
of 80 last week. He frequently visited 
the offices of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. One of his most intimate 
friends was W. E. Mallalieu, general 
manager of the National Board. 

Their acquaintance began in a con- 
troversy. The National Board had been 
testing fire engines and both Edward 
F. Croker, then chief, and Kenyon, then 
head of the marine division of the Fire 
Department, objected. They thought that 
these tests were damaging the engines. 
Mr. Mallalieu convinced them that they 
were mistaken. After that a warm 
friendship between Mallalieu and Ken- 
yon arose and continued until the death 
of the veteran fire fighter. 

Kenyon was chief from 1911 until his 
retirement after having been with the 
department for forty-four years. He 
personally watched 40,000 fires and after 
he retired avoided them, saying he had 
had enough, 

An Irish farm boy, Kenyon ran away 
to sea when 13 and spent fourteen years 
as a sailor, rising from ship’s boy to 
captain. Eventually he settled in New 
York and was hired as a skipper for a 
millionaire’s yacht. Next, he went with 
the New York Fire Department. He 
rose to battalion chief. His duties in- 
cluded supervision of several nonde- 
scipt craft on the East and North Riv- 
ers. When it was decided to create a 
marine division in 1909 it was logical 
for the then fire chief, Croker, to select 
as its head the only man then in the 
department who held a master mariner’s 
ticket. When Croker retired Kenyon 
was appointed to succeed him by Mayor 
Gaynor. 

The New York Times said that imme- 
diately after assuming office Chief Ken- 
yon created a new atmosphere in the 
department. He saw fire fighting as a 
science rather than as a glamour game. 
He established and became first presi- 
dent of the Fire College which has since 
graduated fire fighters for organizations 
all over the country. 

In 1922 he led a vigorous fight for a 
law requiring gas cut-offs outside houses 
as a safety measure. During his regime 
the department was entirely motorized. 
He devised the “Chief Kenyon sprink- 
ler” providing showers for children in 
congested districts during the hot weath- 
er; extended the “high pressure” zone; 
was always in the thickest of fire fight- 
ing. 

Chief Kenyon was constantly alert to 
changes and technical advances in the 
fire field and he made several trips to 
Europe in order to examine and study 


them. In one trip he visited Rome, 
Milan, Vienna, Berlin, Paris and Lon- 
don, everywhere being well received. His 
return to New York took on the aspects 
of a triumph. It was a heart-warming, 
vociferous reception which delighted 
Chief Kenyon, the ship captains in the 
harbor and East River, the Fire De- 
partment itself, the insurance companies, 
and all the citizens of the city with the 
exception of the doctors and patients of 
hospitals in the vicinity of the river 
front, The latter were glad when the 
tooting of the whistles, the blowing of 
the horns, the shouts of welcome, and 
the playing of the bands finally stopped. 
Anyway, it told Chief Kenyon what New 
York thought of him. 
x * * 


Leon Henderson Pen Picture 


In its long story about the SEC and 
its operations Fortune, in its June num- 
ber, gives the following description of 
one of the commissioners, Leon Hender- 
son: 

“Leon Henderson hopes to become 
the next chairman, a prospect at which 
the financial community shudders. Hen- 
derson is a great showman and a firm 
believer in competition first, last and all 
the time. He doesn’t care whether little 
or big business compete just so long as 
the competition is rough and tough. Not 
oftener than twice a day you can hear 
him say that no customer was ever hurt 
in a price war, but who he thinks the 
customer will be in the kind of a com- 
petitive world he wants is not at all 
clear. Henderson is also colorful, a spit- 
toon economist whose homespun fore- 
casts of conditions have been as accu- 
rate as those made by forecasters in 
plush offices. Like most Washington in- 
tellectuals he loves to intellectualize for 
the fun of it, with the result that he 
does a lot of talking off the top of his 
head that is taken seriously by the 
pedestrian-minded. He has learned much 
from the NRA and TNEC, and he puts 
this knowledge to work in Commission 
meetings in much the same way a small 
boy retails some astonishing new _ in- 
formation he has picked up in school.” 

One of the amusing paragraphs in 
Fortune’s SEC story describes a sample 
of correspondence, Fortune saying: 

“The story of a citizen in Georgia 
who wanted to raise several thousand 
dollars is a typical SEC lawyer story— 
and true. The Georgian had heard of 
the Securities Act of 1933, and as he 
wanted to be sure he obeyed the law, 
he wrote Washington. After two weeks 
a fourteen-page, single-spaced letter ar- 
rived from the SEC. It outlined in bit- 
ter legal detail the steps he would have 
to take—none of which he or his at- 
torney understood, excepting the last 
few lines advising that the size of his 
issue and the fact that he was going 
to offer it locally to a few people ‘prob- 
ably’ gave him exemption under the 
act: 

* * * 
Belgian Insurance Business Trans- 
ferred to British Companies 


The majority of the Belgian offices 
and agencies of British marine insurance 
companies have transferred their busi- 
ness to the United Kingdom. There are 
approximately eighty British offices 
represented in Belgium, where the na- 
tional market is small and is dominated 
by a large number of foreign offices. 
Most of the leading British marine of- 
fices have long been represented there. 

The proposals for regularizing the sit- 
uation with regard to premiums due for 
foreign business but not paid as a result 
of enemy action are now taking shape. 
According to British law, the broker 
and not the assured is directly respon- 
sible for marine premiums, but the strict 
enforcement of this rule would be a 
hardship on brokers whose clients are 
prevented from paying premiums due 
owing to the war. Plans for overcom- 
ing the difficulty are now being worked 
out. 

Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association, and 
the Institute of London Underwriters on 
behalf of the British marine offices, have 
cancelled war risks in respect of ship- 
ments to, from or calling at ports in 
Holland and Belgium. The announce- 


ment is signed by T. A. Miall, chairman 
of Lloyd’s Underwriters’ Association, 
and T. R. Berridge, chairman of the 
Institute of London Underwriters. 

The Government War Risks Insur- 
ance Office has announced that ship- 
ments to and from Holland are no longer 


insurable. 
* * * 


Neurotic Problems Under Work- 

men’s Compensation 

One of the most baffling problems in 
the handling of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion cases is when the injured workman 
receiving benefits gets into a neurotic 
state of mind and has the illusion that 
his injury is worse than it actually is. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note the work which is being done by 
the Workmen’s Compensation’s After 
Care Service in New York State. The 
After Care Service in the Workmen's 
Compensation Division, which is staffed 
by six trained social workers, was set up 
in 1927 to see that the intention of the 
law was met even among these workers 
with special social problems—6,562 of 
them in 1939. 

A case illustrating neurotic difficulties 
in Workmen’s Compensation is given in 
a recent issue of The Industrial Bul- 
letin of the New York State Department 
of Labor. An 18-year-old girl, named 
Margaret, challenged the ingenuity of 
the After Care Service, the insurance 
company which pays her compensation, 
her family and several psychiatrists, 

Margaret lost most of her left hand in 
a stamping machine. In the hospital she 
never saw her injured hand, swathed as 
it was in bandages—until one day dur- 
ing dressing, she saw it suddenly re- 
vealed. She was shocked beyond meas- 
ure. She insists to the Service worker 
that to this day she has never looked at 
it again—washing it behind her back and 
wearing a mitten which her mother 
knitted. 

Although apparently a normal, happy 
girl, engaged to be married, she felt she 
was revolting to others and began to 
retire from the world. She would see 
no one, not even her family. She had 
temper tantrums. Sleeping all day she 
would read all night. Her hair began to 
fall out—she is now completely bald. 
Her family is desperately poor and when 
her father was out of work, her $8 week- 
ly compensation kept them all. 

The insurance carrier has been most 
cooperative—indeed on its own initiative 
it recommended a_ psychiatrist. The 
Service arranged with the carrier to 
finance a program of psychiatric treat- 
ment which would be worked out by the 
Service and leading psychiatrists. Treat- 
ment both at home and at hospitals has 
been alternately tried—without, it must 
be admitted, the hoped-for success. 

Margaret’s is one of those cases which 
remind the Service that “it is not God.” 
But if it isn’t, neither is it defeated. 
Other plans are already being consid- 
ered, It is something to have a service 
medium which maintains a continuing in- 
terest in the hard cases like Margaret’s 
—and with which insurance carriers and 
psychiatrists may work to find solutions. 
In modern society there are too many 
neuroses as bafiling as Margaret's. 

* 


Dinner in Honor of Kemper 

A dinner in honor of James S. Kem- 
per, president Chambers of Commerce 
of United States, will be given at the 
Hotel Blackstone, Chicago, on June 11 
by the officers and governors of the 
American Mutual Alliance and affiliat- 
ed associations. 

* * * 


International Hail Meet 

Thirty-one members of the Interna- 
tional Hail Insurance Association from 
Montana, North Dakota, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan assembled in Helena, 
Mont., for their first conference since 
1933. Problems and accomplishments of 
state and municipal hail insurance de- 
partments were discussed by H. L. Poin- 
dexter of Bismarck, N. D., and Paul L. 
Farnalis, Calgary, Alta. 
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Program Announced for 
Commissioners’ Meeting 


AT HARTFORD JUNE 24 TO 27 





Pink to Speak on Investment Situation 
and Julian on Insurance Super- 
vision; Other Speakers 





The final program for the convention 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to be held in Hartford, 
June 24 to 27 was announced last Fri- 
day by Insurance Commissioner John C. 
Blackall, vice-president of the associa- 
tion. The executive committee and the 
committee on the Allocation of Casualty 
Losses will meet Monday afternoon, 
June 24. Monday evening there will be 
an informal dinner at the Hotel Bond. 

The formal opening of the convention 
will be Tuesday morning, in the ballroom 
of the Bond at 10 o’clock, and will be 
called to order by President Neslen. In- 
vocation will be by the Reverend Dr. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, Dean, Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation. The welcom- 
ing address for the state will be made 
by William M. Maltbie, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Errors. The con- 
vention will be welcomed to the City of 
Hartford by Mayor Thomas J. Spellacy, 
and greetings from the companies dom- 
iciled in Connecticut will be extended by 
Richard M. Bissell, president of the 
Hartford Fire Group, who is chairman 
of the honorary committee for the con- 
vention. 

Response to the addresses of welcome 
will be made by the John Sharp Wil- 
liams, 3rd, Insurance Commissioner of 
Mississippi, who is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. John G. Emery, Com- 
missioner of Michigan, former Com- 
mander of the American Legion will 
read a paper on June 25 on “Appraisal 
of Real Property,” and W. V. Knott, 
Commissioner of Florida, will talk on 
“Reminiscences of a Commissioner.” 
Committee meetings on Tuesday will in- 
clude the meeting on the standard fire 
policy proposed changes, and the com- 
mittee studying the counter- signature 
laws. The examination committee and 
the committee on valuations will also 
meet Tuesday afternoon. 

After the close of business Tuesday, 
the commissioners and others at the con- 
vention will enjoy an old-fashioned clam- 
bake at the Wampanoag Country Club. 

On Wednesday, Superintendent Louis 
H. Pink, of New York, will address the 
convention on “The Investment Situa- 
tion,” and Frank N. Julian of Alabama 
will speak on “Insurance Supervision.” 
Wednesday evening there will be a 
formal dinner at the Hartford Club, and 
on Thursday final reports of committees 
will be received by the convention. 
Sightseeing trips are being arranged. 
Already nearly forty states are repre- 
sented in reservations for officials and 
two of the Provinces of Canada, as well 
as Puerto Rico. 

The registration and rooming com- 
mittee has announced that no more 
rooming reservations can be accepted for 
the Hotel Bond which will be headquar- 
ters for the convention, but that reserva- 
tions are now available at the Heublein, 
the Garde and the Bond Annex. 





E. C. NIVER LOSES WIFE 

Funeral services were held yesterday 
afternoon at the Methodist Church in 
Copake, N. Y., for Mrs. Dorothy Niver, 
wife of E. C. Niver, executive vice- 
president of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, who died Monday 
night at the Murray Hill Hospital in 
New York. She underwent an opera- 
tion about two weeks ago. Surviving 
Mrs. Niver are her husband and a 
daughter, Miss Marjorie Niver. 








Hartford College of 
Insurance Meets June 11 


NEW SCHOOL MAKES PROGRESS 
George C. Long Appoints Advisory Com- 
mittee for Fire and Casualty; 
Scholarship Decision 





Hartford 
held on 


The annual meeting of the 
College of Insurance will be 
June 11. 

The board of trustees has decided that 
no part time students can be admitted 
to the Hartford gy of Insurance 
for some time to come. By that is meant 
a student taking only a special course 
or two instead of the entire three years’ 
work. 

The first year enrollment of non-col- 
lege graduates was limited to five for 
the school year 1939-40. The director 
has been authorized to employ a full 
time teacher for the College of Insur- 
ance for the year 1939-40. The decision 
of the committee is that scholarships in 
the Hartford College of Insurance are 
to be submitted to and acted upon by 
the executive committee of the board 
of trustees. 

Fire and Casualty Advisory Board 

In order that the advisory board may 
assist the Hartford College of Insurance 
in the developmentof curricula, the selec- 
tion of teachers and the choice of speak- 
ers expert in particular lines of insur- 
ance, George C. Long, chairman of the 
advisory board, has appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 


Fire insurance committee: Charles 
Kramer, Hartford Fire; Charles L 
Miller, National Fire; Olof Nordeng, 


Automobile; John A. North, Phoenix ot 
Hartford; C. L. Allen, Aetna (Fire). 
Casualty insurance committee: Paul 
Rutherford, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity; Jesse W. Randall, Travelers; R. I. 
Catlin, Aetna Life. A life insurance com- 
mittee will be formed later. 


Now Chief Executive of 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 





HARRY F. OGDEN 


The new president of the Fidelity & 


Guaranty Fire, Harry F. Ogden, has been 
in insurance for more than twenty years 
and prior to 1918 practiced law in Bal- 
timore, Md. He joined the company as 
vice-president in 1928 when it was or- 
ganized, and following the 
President Frank A. Gantert in February 
this year Mr. Ogden was appointed to 
the office of executive in charge of all 
operations. 


CHICAGO FIRES DROP IN MAY 


death of 





Fires in Chicago during May de- 
creased 12.03%, it is reported by the 
Fire Insurance Patrol. Number of 614 


fires was the lowest for any month since 
June, 1939, when only 480 alarms were 
answered. Figures for the five months, 
however, are 454 ahead of the same 
months a year ago, due to the high 
mark established in January when there 
were 1,185 calls, which was an increase 
of 532 over the same month in 1939. 








STANDARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 














Capital $1,500,000.00 
Premium Reserve 1,521,897.31 
Other Liabilities 260,643.02 
Net Surplus 3,421,222.87 
*Total Assets 6,703,763.20 





various States as required b 
On the basis of December ist, 
and stock owned, 


Geo. Z. Day, Pres. 


*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
Securities carried at $247,400.43 J the above statement are deposited in 


“1999 Market Quotations for all bonds 
this Company’s 
$6,770,807.96 and the Surplus would be $3,488,267.6: 
A. J. Couch, Vice Pres. 
“TWO STANDARDS” 


An uuusual combination of financial strength. 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents. 


STANDARD SURETY & CASUALTY CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Statement December 31, 1939 


total aduinet Assets would be 


S. C. Kline, Secy. 














Capital $1,000,000.00 
Claims and Claim Expense Reserve... 2,138,944.11 
Premium Reserve 1,446,212.15 
Other Liabilities 303,632.19 
Net Surplus 1,164,629.38 
*Total Assets 6,053,417.83 





on the basis t December 31, 
Stocks owned the Total 


Geo. Z. Day, 
President 


John F. Nubel, 


Vice-President 





*New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 

1939 market quotations for all Bonds and 
Admitted Assets 

$6,173,309.86 and Surplus to $1,284,521.41. 


New York Offices: 80 John St. 
Chas. E. Heath, 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 
A. J. Couch, Resident Vice-President 


would be increased to 


Fred J. Theen, 


Secretary Asst. Secretary 








Insurance Society 
Now at 107 William St. 


E. R. HARDY ON YEAR’S RESULTs 
Gains Recorded in Number of Members, 
Students in Courses and Readers 
Using Library 





The Insurance Society of New York 
is now settled in its new but temporary 
headquarters on the fourteenth floor at 
107 William Street, just across the street 
from where it was located for years at 
100 William Street. The society has a 
five-year lease on its present rooms and 
hopes that by the end of this period it 
shall have a new and permanent home 


under construction and = approaching 
completion. While the library has 
somewhat more space at 107 William 
Street than before, there is actually 
less snace available for the educational 
and administrative work. There is no 
room for any classes, which must be 


conducted elsewhere throughout the in- 
surance district. 

At the annual meeting of the society 
last week Secretary Edward R. Hardy 
reported that the total membership is 
now 1.433, compared with 1,154 a year 
avo. More than 300 new members were 
added during the year, but there were 


some losses due to various causes. Con- 
tinuing his report Mr, Hardy said in 
part: 


Gildersleeve Memorial Prize 


“In memory of William E. Gilder- 
sleeve, a group of friends are proposing 
to establish a prize which will be of- 
fered for the first time in 1940-1. This 
prize will be awarded to the student 
chosen from the ten who are in upper 
brackets of marks for the examina- 
tions, but in addition to whatever mark 
a student has obtained, consideration 
will be given, in awarding the prize, to 
the following: Character, business bear- 
ing, executive ability, personality and 
promise of future usefulness. 

“Tt is desirable that the library have 
two cases for exhibiting documents of 
various kinds in the new rooms. For- 
tunately, two cases which are suitable 
and which it was possible to secure at 
a moderate price, have been found. The 
cost of these cases, however, take the 
form of a gift from the Public Projects 
Brokerage Corp. The price is $250; $125 
has been received and the remainder 
will be paid in a brief while. The so- 
ciety is rather happy in having friends 
who do, from time to time, make con- 
tributions toward special gifts.” 

ki isting the number of students in the 
various courses given this year, Mr. 
Hardy presented the following figures: 

sroker’s No. 1, 60; broker’s No. 2, 44; 
casualty I, 101; casualty IT, 83; casualty 
IIL, 92: fire I, 211; fire II, 164; fire 
III, 108; fire insurance accounting, 44; 
fire loss adjusting (first time), 47; gen- 
eral principles (first time), 115; inland 
marine, 121; life I, 117; life II, 94; 


medical jurisprudence, 96; marine II, 
111; surety, 
The total number of books and 


pamphlets now in the library is 41,617. 
During the year ending April 30 there 
were 16388 readers using the library, 
which is slightly higher than a year 
ago and 2,600 more than for the year 
ending April 30, 1936. There has ‘also 
been a steady gain in the number of 
books borrowed, which total 17,880 this 
last year. 


New York City Pond Holds 


Annual Meeting June 12 
The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold its annual golf outing 
and annual meeting with election of of- 
ficers on Wednesday, June 12, at the 
Echo Lake Golf Club, Plainfield, N. J. 
The Penn Pond has been invited to send 
a team to play for the Penn Pond Plaque 
which was won by the New York City 
Pond at the inter-pond tournament last 
year. 
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Education The Key To Better Agencies 


Can and Will Put Insurance on the High Plane Where It Belongs 
In These Days of Important and Specialized Coverages 


By Arthur C. Goerlich 


Educational Director, N. Y. Insurance Society 


Let us consider the question: Why 
all this sudden agitation regarding in- 
surance education? At the turn of the 
century there was practically no edu- 
cational effort. The Insurance Library 
Association of Boston started some short 
lecture courses in 1890. Aside from that 
there appears to have been nothing. 
The Insurance Society of New York, 
founded in 1901, was started by some 
young men seeking to learn something 
about the business and finding no satis- 
factory facilities, bravely decided to cre- 
ate them 

Today 213 colleges give 584 insurance 
courses. The Insurance Society of New 
York alone has 1,650 registered students 
attending twenty-seven classes a week. 
The Insurance Institute of America con- 
ducts examinations on a national basis. 
We have the Chartered Life Under- 
writers, the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, proposals for Chartered Prop- 
erty an ‘d Casualty Underwriters and 
many company schools. Companies, 
agents, brokers, state insurance depart- 
ments, all are interested and even ex- 
cited about education. 

Big Advance in Recent Years 

Most of this change has occurred with- 
in the last twenty years. Indeed, much 
of the change has occurred during the 
last ten years for 62% of the college 
courses have commenced within that 
period. 

Those who boast of their having 
learned everything in the school of ex- 
perience should pause and consider what 
this means. They probably learned at 
the expense of their companies or cli- 
ents. How would such a one feel about 
having his physician or attorney learn 
everything from the school of experience 
and without any previous education start 
from scratch and get his education by 
experimenting on patients or clients of 
which he might be one? 

Possibly some of our friends who 
decry class room study did not them- 
selves have the proper teachers. Class 
room work should be an attempt to give 
the student the benefit of the accumu- 
lated experience of those who have gone 
before, to keep them if possible from 
making the same costly mistakes, to 
give the new generation an opportunity 
of starting where we leave off. 


School of Experience Not Enough 


I learned the hard way, through the 
school of experience but advise all of 
you to get as much knowledge and edu- 
cation as possible the other way. The 
school of experience is one-sided and 
excessively expensive. No one may be 
considered accomplished in his particu- 
lar vocation or profession without a 
solid training in the school of experi- 
ence, it is true, because there is no 
substitute for experience. But, the school 
of experience should be used as a post- 
graduate course. The elementary course 
should be in the school which teaches us 
what others have learned from expe- 
rience. 

At the commencement of my own 
business life then, there was no great 
interest in insurance education, yet to- 
day it is talked of everywhere. Why? 

3ig business and its complexities prob- 
ably are responsible for the change. 
With the increased complexities of big 
business need for specialists to protect 
it against its many possible losses be- 
came evident and brokers in the city 
and in large industrial centers and 





agents handling large accounts were the 
first to see the need and give necessary 
service. 

The big change really came when 
agents ceased to be mere salesmen, sell- 
ing some particular form of insurance, 
but were in addition expected to service 


C. GOERLICH 


ARTHUR 


an assured by making a study of his 
needs and discover and anticipate all 
the possibilities of loss and provide in- 
demnity against them. This raised the 
agent from the position of merely sell- 
ing his companies’ products to a cus- 
tomer, to the position of professional 
counsellor and advisor to his client. 
When the customer becomes a client a 
tremendous change occurs. With the 
customer the old adage of “Let the 
buyer beware” is always good. Take the 
grocer—it is not his job to worry about, 
or warn me of the fact that the proc- 
essed food he sells me has lost some 
of its best food value. His job is merely 
to sell me as much as he can and the 
thing that he sells best is the thing he 
stocks on his shelves. 


Agent Now a Confidant and Advisor 


This position of insurance counsellor 
or advisor assumed by the modern agent 
makes an education a necessity. The 
transition from salesman to confidant 
and advisor on a large scale has been 
recent, consequently the interest in edu- 
cation of the service giving agent and 
broker has also been recent. Another 
reason for the new interest in educa- 
tion effects, not only the producing 
forces, but the entire industry. This is 
the modern growth in size and complex- 
ity of our business. When things were 
as simple as in the days of the adver- 
tisement referred to, anyone was con- 
sidered competent to sell or underwrite 
insurance. 

Today a high degree of specialized 
training is required. Not only those who 
sell, service and underwrite insurance 
and adjust losses but the heads of the 
insurance departments of our large cor- 
porations must be expert. Indeed, some 
of the keenest insurance brains are em- 
ployes of our large industrial corpora- 
tions. Provision for the education of 


all these types of men is as recent as 
the necessity for it caused by the ever 
increasing complexity of the business. 

You cannot have better agencies in 
this modern insurance world without a 
substantial education. How can you hope 
to take your place as an insurance coun- 
sellor (that is becoming increasingly the 
demand of the insuring public) how can 
you conscientiously give advice on in- 
tricate insurance problems, how can you 
command the confidence and respect of 
your community without a thorough edu- 
cation in your field? Not only is educa- 
tion the key to better agencies but the 
lack of it will make the conduct of a 
successful agency impossible in the near 
future. 


Those Interested in Education 


There are two sets of people inter- 
ested in insurance education. First those 
who wish to raise the level of their 
business or profession and give the best 
possible service to those depending upon 
them for protection. Second, those who 
are forced to educate themselves to keep 
in business because the others have out- 
stripped them and will soon take their 
business away. Fewer people buy their 
insurance on the basis of blood relation- 
ship, family ties or college fraternity pins 
than used to do so. More and more 
people are chosing their insurance rep- 
resentative as they do their physicians 
and attorneys, on the basis of proven 
worth. 

What can be done? First you must 
provide an opportunity for those who 
wish to learn something about insurance 
to do so. This will slowly but surely 
raise the level because all others must 
follow suit or drop out of the business. 
Second, find some more rapid method 
of forcing the recalcitrant ones to keep 
step. There are two ways of doing this. 
First, is the English method such as 
that used by the underwriters at Lloyd’s. 
No broker can place risks with the un- 
derwriters at Lloyd’s unless he is a duly 
authorized broker at Lloyd’s and he is 
not authorized unless he knows his busi- 
ness. The brokers who are not author- 
ized Lloyd’s brokers are not held in the 
same esteem by the public. 

The second method is that used in this 
country. In some states laws have been 
passed requiring certain educational qual- 
ifications. This has the advantage of 
forcing all into line, but has the dis- 
advantage of the necessity of convinc- 
ing a legislature and other government 
officials of the need or desirability there- 
of each time you wish to raise the quali- 
fications. The professional standards are 
not always what you think they should 
be but what you can convince the insur- 
ance department, the legislature and gov- 
ernor they should be. 

The Society of Insurance Brokers of 
San Francisco has, I believe, limited its 
new members to those who can pass a 
rather stiff examination. Until some- 
thing of this sort is done, it hardly 
seems desirable for companies or agents’ 
association to advertise that its repre- 
sentatives or members are competent to 
give satisfactory service. You have seen 
advertisements asking the public to pa- 
tronize agents of a given company wher- 
ever they may be on the assumption that 
because they are agents of that company 
they are automatically fully qualified. 
You know that is not so, I know it isn’t 
so and the company also knows it. When 
I was an agent no company ever asked 





Addresses R. I. Agents 


Arthur C. Goerlich, educational di- | 
rector of the Insurance Society of | 
New York, delivered a comprehensive 
address on the background of insur-| 
ance education in this country and | 
the present need for extending its | 
operations, before a meeting of the | 
Rhode Island Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at Providence, R. 1. Ex-| 
tracts from this talk are presented on | 
this page. 





me how much I knew before appointing 
me. All they asked was how much busi- 
ness I could produce. 

The Part-Timer 

Education will solve one of the vex- 
ing problems of the business, that of 
the part-timer. What is a_ part-time 
insurance man? One who doesn’t spend 
all his time on insurance? Brokers in 
New York look upon company employes 
who hold licenses as part-timers, yet 
such a person spends all of his time on 
insurance and gains his entire living 
from it. Agents who are firmly against 
any part-timers do not consider a real 
estate man a part-timer, although the 
connection between selling a man a 
house and an automobile insurance pol- 
icy seems to me just a bit more remote 
than selling him an automobile and auto- 
mobile insurance. In many districts 
there is not enough insurance business 
to support one full-time man, let alone 
several agents. In such places an agent 
must have some other means of adding 
to his income. 

It is a question in my mind if it is 
constitutional, much less fair or Amer- 
ican, to attempt to prevent a man from 
earning income just because he does not 
earn all his living from the same source. 
The subject has many more ramifications. 

No two groups agree as to what a 
part-timer is or what should be done 
about him. All agree that he is a nui- 
sance if not a positive menace to all 
legitimate agents and brokers. 

What should be taught? The New 
York agents and brokers course is a long 
step in the right direction but after some 
years we know that although it is basic- 
iy right, not enough time is required for 
a good job. How long a course of in- 
struction should be required? I am 
unable to say at this time but probably 
the same time required to train a certi- 
fied public accountant or similar pro- 
fessional men, 

Fundamentals of a Course 

There are certain fundamentals nec- 
essary. First, general principles, the 
ground work. Without them you may 
have all the parts of a jigsaw puzzle 
but you can’t see the: picture. Sec- 
ond, there are certain basic legal prin- 
ciples that should be taught such as 
contract, agency, negligence or tort and 
state law. An insurance policy is noth- 
ing but a contract after all and certainly 
a person devising and selling contracts 
should know something about the law 
of contracts. Liability insurance is en- 
tirely bound up with the law of tort 
or negligence so certainly an insurance 
man should know something about it. 
How else can he intelligently protect his 
client against possible claims or suits? 
Every insurance man should know the 
insurance laws of his state, what the 
insurance department does and why. 
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London & Lancashire Head Speaks 
On the War, the U. S., 1939 Results 


Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, governor 
and chairman of the London & Lanca- 
shire, not only spoke of the experience 
of the company during 1939 but also dis- 
cussed war-time problems and the pres- 
tige of British insurance when speaking 
before the annual meeting of the com- 
pany in London last month. Turning 
directly to the war at the outset of his 
report Sir Frederick said: 

“We are again in the throes; fighting 
to the death. And not only for our- 
selves—not only for the continued exist- 
ence of our empire—but for the root 
and basic principle of democracy. For, 
if we were to succumb—a fantastic sup- 
position—the issue would be worse than 
if Napoleon had won at Waterloo. It is 
not merely the domination of Europe 
which is at stake—it is a world struggle 
for right and freedom against slavery, 
not only of the body but of the mind; 
and we in this room, and our organiza- 
tion in this country, and in almost every 
country, are not just onlookers but 
participants. 

“The future of us all is in the crucible 
and is dependent upon our combined 
effort, for it is not enough to say that 
we are going to win and that we have 
the conviction that we must win—the 
securing of victory is dependent upon 
the loyalty, determination, and effort of 
every one of us. The righteousness of 
our cause is demonstrated by the re- 
markable unanimity of expressed thought 
and action throughout the whole coun- 
try and our Dominions—and not less by 
the obvious sympathy of neutral coun- 
tries, who realize so well that, if the 
powers of uncontrolled force were to 
prevail, it would probably, as has already 
happened, be their turn next. 


Fight for Freedom 


“What we have to understand—and 
soak into our consciousness—is the dom- 





inant fact that we are at the cross- 
ways, of establishing freedom or going 
under. Many have said that we are 


fighting for our lives. But that is not 
all, or nearly all. Our lives are second- 
ary to the great paramount stark fact 
that if we were to lose—which is so in- 
conceivable—then democracy as we have 
been taught it—free government for the 
people by the people—is lost to Europe, 
and far beyond Europe, for generations 
to come. 

“This is not merely the tragic epoch 
of an upstart like Napoleon, who cer- 
tainly had his characteristic of grandeur 
and even humanity—it is the amazing 
upheaval in the world’s modern history 
of a compelling and hypnotizing person, 
whose crudity is only equalled by his 
clever and unscrupulous cunning.” 


Relations with United States 

Speaking of the United States, Sir 
Frederick said in part: 

“As I have so often reminded you, the 
strength of British insurance business— 
which has for over a hundred years 
maintained such a remarkable prestige 
throughout the world—has been fortified 
and helped by our association with the 
United States. It is curious that this 
intimate friendliness in our operations 
should have been so continuous and 
borne the strain of many a critical stage 
of rivalry. But it stands today as a 
valuable buttress to our international 
stability. The Chicago fire of 1871—the 
Boston fire of 1872—the catastrophe at 
San Francisco in 1906—each in its turn 
helped to establish and then to weld the 
reputation which our British companies 
had won at the outset and vigorously 
sustained as the decades passed by. And 
so it is no empty phrase to say that in 
our business the United States and Great 
3ritain are not only keen rivals but 
close friends, and that that friendship, 
that knowledge of each other, is at such 
a time as this of inestimable value—I 
hope to both of us. 

“What the effect of this war tragedy 
may be nobody can forecast, but we are 


inevitably bound up, in business instincts, 
in thought, and frequently in action, 
with our cousins across the Atlantic, 
who have become, through generations, 
the typical democracy; and, if our gov- 
ernment by democracy were to fail, it is 
difficult to see how America’s standard 
of democracy could continue unim- 
paired.” 
Gratifying Results 

Reviewing the results of the com- 
pany’s underwriting throughout the 
world in 1939 Sir Frederick said: 

“T am glad, and indeed relieved, to say 
that the total has turned out in such a 
year better than I had anticipated. There 
is an increase in our fire premium in- 
come, mainly from abroad (which means 
mainly our empire), of £88,681. 

“On the other hand, there has been a 
reduction in our accident account of 
£90,468. Approximately half of this de- 
pletion is due to our home business, 
which I have already explained to you 
as being mainly due to motor cars, and 
the other half to our United States busi- 
ness where, consequent upon revisions 
which we have made, there has been re- 
striction in certain sections of our op- 
erations. The increase in the marine ac- 
count T have already referred to. 

“And the profit accruing from these 
three departments is respectively £267,695 
for the fire, £104.711 for the accident, 
and £140,628 for the marine. 

“Taking, then, all the figures in the 
aggregate, we showed an increase in 
premium income of £231,828; a profit, 
after the usual 40% correction and all 
expenses of every kind, of £513,034 as 
compared with £434,257 in the previous 
year; and, after deducting income-tax 
and our share of the National Defense 
Contribution, a net underwriting surplus 
of £341,924, as compared with £286,574. 


Prestige of British Insurance 


“One word more. We are at the part- 
ing of the ways, perhaps the most cru- 
cial period in the world’s history such 
as we have known it, and during that 
time British insurance has—consistently, 
unvaryingly—contributed to the commer- 
cial. and indeed to the ethical, success 
of our country, for we have not only 
garnered fruits of value from the world 
at large but we have established that 
renutation for honesty, fairness, probity, 
which we believe have been the stand- 
ards of this country—this Empire—for 
past generations, and which we believe 
are the mainspring of our policy in the 
war.” 





CORRECTION 


Through a typographical error the 
entire meaning was changed in an im- 
portant sentence in an address deliv- 
ered by E. A. Cordes of the America 
Fore Group before the Syracuse con- 
vention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents and published 
in these columns on May 17. Speaking 
of the fire insurance policy and extend- 
ed coverage endorsement No. 4, Mr. 
Cordes said: “The whole contract is 
indivisible; there is only one insured 
sum and the entire policy applies to 
any one or any combination of the in- 
sured perils that may cause a loss.” 
However, through error the word “in- 
divisible” was published as “inadvisa- 
ble,” which, of course, is not the case 
as the extended coverage endorsement 
is one of the best contracts now of- 
fered by capital stock fire insurance 
companies. 





MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. SEC’Y 


Robert L. Hanson, formerly state 
agent of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe in Minnesota, has been elected 
secretary of the Minneapolis Fire & 
Marine, succeeding Frank C. Beazley, 
transferred to the Pacific Coast depart- 
ment of the Phoenix Group. 


LLOYD’S FUND HELD SAFE 





Chairman’s Cable States Claims Will 
Be Paid Promptly Irrespective 
of War Developments 


Lloyd’s of London has made arrange- 
ment for prompt payment of United 
States dollar claims regardless of war 
developments in England. O. D. Dun- 
can of the New York law firm of Dun- 
can & Mount last week received the 
following cable from E. R. Pulbrook, 
chairman of Lloyd’s: 

“Following upon the statement by the 
chairman of Lloyd’s that the American 
trust fund created by underwriters at 
Lloyd’s, London, is absolutely inviola- 
ble, it is now being suggested that the 
payment of United States dollar claims 
might be temporarily delayed through 
causes outside the control of under- 


writers. There is no warrant whatever 
for such a suggestion. Arrangements 
exist to insure prompt payment of 


claims.” 
Since the American trust fund was es- 


tablished last August, with the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. as the trus- 
tee having sole jurisdiction over the 


money, it has been functioning without 
delay or difficulty, so far as it is known. 
Approximately 30% of the fund consists 
of United States Government bonds 
which are in the custody of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. The remain- 
ing 70% is in cash and is on deposit in 
several large New York banks, one in 
Boston and several in Chicago. The 
cash fund is in the name of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. as trustee and 
can be drawn upon only by that insti- 
tution. 

All premiums on Lloyd’s policies in 
the United States are deposited in the 
fund and all losses on such policies are 
paid from the fund. It is understood 
that the fund now exceeds the original 
$40,000,000, but by how much is not 


known, 





New Maryland Regulations 
On the Sale of Fireworks 


After several months of consideration, 
State Insurance Commissioner John B. 
Gontrum of Maryland has issued a series 
of rules and regulations pertaining to 
the sale of fireworks in the state. Un- 
der the rules, several forms of permits 
are provided. One would allow the 
holders to keep, store or sell explosives 
or fireworks; another would permit man- 
ufacture of these articles and small arms 
ammunition, and still another would per- 
mit the public display of fireworks under 
authorized supervision. Two other forms 
of permits also are provided. One would 
authorize the sale of very small types 
of fireworks and others would permit 
sales of other types to persons holding 
permits for public displays. 

Penalties fixed in the new rules are 
from $100 to $1,000 fine for each offense. 
The Commissioner has made provision 
for permitting the sale of fireworks at 
wholesale for use outside of the state 
and at retail for delivery outside of 
Maryland. He is authorized to require 
a bond of $500 for those seeking per- 
mits to sell the larger types of fire- 
works. 

It is explained by the Commissioner 
that the provisions apply to sales in all 
sections of the state where sales are 
permitted to an extent greater than is 
provided in the new regulations but 
nothing in the rules is to permit relaxa- 
tion of any city, town or county regu- 
lations. 





PROPOSES TO CUT SALARIES 


For years insurance organizations of 
Minnesota have been trying to get the 
legislature to increase the annual ap- 
propriation of the State Insurance De- 
partment so that it can be more ade- 
quately staffed. This week they learned 
that the new civil service department 
proposes to cut the salary allotment of 
the Department in spite of the fact that 
it turns into the state treasury annually 
some $2,000,000. The annual appropria- 
tion is about $40,000. 
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Jem BANVARD, a descendant of the family of Ben Verdes, 
French refugees, was born in New York City in 1815. In 
1836 he went to New Harmony, Indiana, and with several 
young artists assembled an exhibition of paintings which 
they placed upon a flatboat, suitably remodelled as a 
floating art gallery. 

Then began their journey down the Wabash in the first 
“show boat,” their plan being to drift down the Ohio and 
Mississippi to New Orleans, stopping at various towns to 
exhibit their art. 

Reaching New Orleans, Banvard sold his interest in the 
project and began to make his preparations for the execu- 
tion of his famous panorama of the Mississippi River, the 
largest painting in the world. It is said to have been three 
miles long, showing in faithful detail its entire shore from 
the mouth of the Missouri to the Gulf of Mexico, a distance 
of 1200 miles. 

His sketches were made from a small boat and consumed 
400 days in their making. He then erected a huge wooden 
studio in Louisville, Kentucky, where he transferred his 
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work to canvas; the completed painting being rolled upon 
upright cylinders. 

On the opening night of the exhibit not a single person 
attended; but nothing daunted, he sallied forth the next 
morning handing out free tickets to river boatmen and their 
families. On that night the house was packed. Subsequently, 
400,000 Americans paid to view the monstrous painting 
and in Boston, railroads ran special trains bringing New 
Englanders from points one hundred miles distant and pour- 
ing $50,000 into Banvard’s purse. In 1849 he took his pan- 
orama to Europe where 600,000 Britons attended the ex- 
hibition after Queen Victoria had praised it at a private 
showing in Windsor Castle. After travelling for a quarter of 
a century, Banvard settled at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, where he built a magnificent palace which he named 
“Glenada.” He died on May 16, 1891. 


* * * * 
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The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America's leading insur- 
ance protector of American Homes and the Homes of American Industry 
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FIXING COST OF REPLACEMENT 





Court Holds Bid of Single Contractor, 
Made to Insurance Company, Need 
Not Be Limit of Liability 

In an action on a $4,000 fire policy 
in Russelville, Ark., covering a building 
the plaintiff claimed the amount of the 
loss was $4,000. The company offered 
to pay $2,655 as the recoverable loss, 
claiming that “it would not have cost 
the plaintiff more than $2,655 to repair 
or replace the building in as good con- 
dition as it was prior to the loss.” The 
policy provided that the loss or dam- 
age to the property should “in no event 
exceed what it would then cost the in- 
sured to repair or replace the same with 
material of like kind and quality” with- 
in the meaning of the policy. Jury was 
waived. The plaintiff's expert witnesses 
testified that the such cost of replace- 
ment would be in excess of $4,000. 
Plaintiff did not prove that it had called 
upon any contractors to bid upon a 
contract to replace the building. 

The defendant introduced evidence 
that an experienced building contractor 
had made a written offer to restore the 
building to a condition as good as that 
immediately prior to the fire for $2,655 
On cross-examination it was developed 
that his estimates of cost were not in 
accord with those of plaintiff’s witnesses 

On appeal from judgment for plain- 
tiff for $4,000, the Eighth Circuit Court 
of Appeals said, Columbia Ins. Co. of 
\’ ° » ’ : she- 2- » 
New Jersey v. People’s Exchange Bank 
of Russelville, 109 F. 2d 530, that the 
contractor’s offer was doubtless weighed 
by the trial court. But there was no 
provision in the policy that the insur- 
ance company’s obligation should be lim- 
ited to an amount at which some con 
tractor could be found to take a restora 
tion contract The company’s obliga 
tion was to pay what it would cost the 
insured, which was the “damage to the 
building” the amount of which the 
parties agreed before the trial was “the 
only question involved in this case.” 
The plaintiff was held not obligated to 
call for bids from contractors, and such 
bids were not the exclusive criterion of 
damage 

The court found that all the evidence 
was directed to the question of damage 
measured by the probable cost of re- 
storation, that it was conflicting and that 
the trial court’s finding was not clearly 
erroneous, due regard being given to the 
opportunity of the trial court to judge 
of the credibility of the witnesses 


Finance Meeting June 18 

The National Automobile Underwriters 
Association’s new committee on financed 
business will hold a meeting at 11 a. m 
on the morning of Tuesday, June 18, in 
the board room of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street 
It is presumed that the committee will 
consider various suggestions for handling 
financed automobile accounts. 





Add to Reserve’s Surplus 

The directors of the Federal Insurance 
Co. voted at its regular quarterly meet- 
ing to increase the company’s invest- 
ment in the Reserve Insurance Co., its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, by contribut- 
ing up to $1,000,000 to the latter’s sur- 
plus. Alexander C. Nagle, vice-president 
of the First National Bank of New York, 
was elected a director at the same meet- 
ing, 


GIVE LUNCHEON TO BANTA 

\ farewell luncheon was given Tues- 
day at the Downtown Athletic Associa- 
tion to L. J. Banta, adjuster of the Trav- 
elers Fire and the Charter Oak Fire, 
at 55 John Street. About twenty of his 
associates in the various departments of 
the Travelers organization were present 
Mr. Banta was recently promoted to the 
position of assistant general adjuster for 
the Travelers Fire and the Charter Oak 
Fire, to be domiciled at the head office 
of the companies in Hartford. 
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HEADS INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Harold V. Smith Chairman Insurance 
Body of Chamber of Commerce, 
State of New York 
The new insurance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York consists of seven insurance 
men—three fire, two life, one surety and 

one marine. 

Harold V. Smith, Home, is chairman. 
Other members are Alfred L. Aiken, 
New York Life; William H. Koop, Great 
American; Arthur F. Lafrentz, Ameri- 
can Surety; C. V. Meserole, Pacific; 
William D. Winter, Atlantic Mutual: 
Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life. 


Virginia Field Club 
Re-elects Rice President 


Officers of the Stock Fire Insurance 
Field Club of Virginia were re-elected 
as follows at the annual meeting held 
at Virginia Beach last week the day 
before the convening of the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Association of 
Insurance Agents: R. C. Rice, president ; 
L. P. Frayser, vice-president; A. 
Word, secretary - treasurer. Four new 
members of the executive committee 
were chosen: O. B. Roberts, Hartford 
Fire; H. M. Gibbons, Home of New 
York; Marshall Speight, Globe & Rut- 
gers; T. H. Degraffenreid, North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile. In his annual ad- 
dress President Rice told the meeting: 
“Tt is very pleasing to note that accord- 
ing to our records as of May 30 we do 
not have a single agency reported as 
representing a mutual fire insurance 
company in violation of our rule in this 
respect.” 

He also said: “It is interesting and 
gratifying to observe for the year 1939 
the stock companies had a better loss 
record on fire business alone in Virginia 
than the mutuals by over 5%. This is 
the best record in this respect for over 
five years.” 








Report on Causes of Farm 


Losses in Massachusetts 
Defective chimneys and heating appar- 
atus head the list of causes of farm 
losses in Massachusetts, it was revealed 
in the annual report of Howard S. Rus- 
sell, manager of the Mutual Farm Un- 
derwriters before the annual meeting of 
that organization at the Parker House, 
Boston, on May 24. Chimney pe heat- 
ing fires accounted for 41% of all farm 
fires. The next offender was lightning 
which, with other minor external causes, 
started 28% of the farm fires in the 
Bay State during the last twelve months. 
Other causes listed are as follows: 
lighting, 5%; matches and smoking, 5%; 
manufacturing and mechanical, 4%; 
spontaneous combustion, 3%; moral and 
personal, 2%; unknown, 12%. Out build- 
ings showed an 85% greater loss than 
dwellings, Mr. Russell’s report showed. 
While the Underwriters had expected to 
encounter many additional losses as a 
result of moral hazard in the wake of 
the 1938 hurricane, Mr. Russell said 
losses from this cause were exception- 
ally small, and the loss ratio was normal. 





New Alberta Company 

The Western Union Insurance Co 
has been formed with head office at 
Calgary, Alta., with $500,000 subscribed 
capital and $100,000 paid up. Reinsur- 
ance arrangements have been made with 
the American Reserve of New York, and 
the Employers Reinsurance. 

he Frank Freeze-Cope Agencies, 
Ltd., of Calgary, announced the new 
company whose officers are as follows 
President, Frank R. Freeze; vice-pres'- 
dent and managing director, W. R. Cope; 
secretary, M. MacKenzie. Directors in- 
clude W. G. Peterson, R. J. Widney, 
Dr. E. H. Freeze, C. M. Freeze, and 
L. C. Jackson. 


F. C. WHITE RETURNS TO DESK 
Frederic C. White, vice-president of 
the Hartford Fire, has returned to his 
desk after an absence of nearly five 
weeks due to an attack of pneumonia. 
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Best Explains Policyholders’ 
Ratings in Fire-Marine Reports 


In Best’s Insurance Reports—Fire and 
Marine 1940, each company is assigned 
a “Policyholders’ Rating” and a “Finan- 
cial Rating.” The volume explains the 
“Policyholders’ Ratings” as follows: 

“Seven ratings are used. They indicate 
our opinion of the position of each in- 
stitution in comparison with others writ- 
ing the same type or types of business, 
and its general reliability. 

“The policyholders’ ratings, ‘Excellent,’ 
‘Very Good, ‘Good,’ ‘Fair,’ and ‘Poor,’ 
are used for all types of carriers in- 
cluded herein, and must be understood 
as indicating their respective positions 
among institutions writing business of 
the same character. 

Factors Considered 

“Our system recognizes that the sta- 
bility of a fire or casualty company or 
association and the desirability of its 
policies hinge upon the following prin- 
cipal factors: 1—Good underwriting, 2.— 
Economy of management, 3.—Adequate 
reserves for undischarged liabilities of 
all kinds, 4—Adequate net resources, 5.— 
Sound investments. 

“Our method of analyzing the relative 
position of each company on each of 
these items is as follows: 

“1 —Underwriting: We compare losses 
and claim expenses incurred with pre- 
miums earned, credit our estimate of in- 
terest earned on reserves, and take into 
consideration the increase or decrease 
of the equity in the unearned premiums, 
an important underwriting factor. This 
procedure gives us a final underwriting 
profit or loss ratio for the purposes of 
our rating system. 

“The amount of the underwriting profit 
or loss so calculated is then compared 
with the earned premiums, as a measure 
of the underwriting ability of the man- 
agement, and also with the net safety 
factor, for the reason that the same 
amount of profit or loss might be of neg- 
ligible importance to one company having 
large net resources and highly important 
to one having small net resources. 

“2-Economy of Management: We use 
as a test the ratio of expenses (including 
claim expenses, which are added to 
losses) to premiums written. 

Reserves 

“3_Adequate Reserves: Unearned 
premiums are calculated in accordance 
with laws so clear and uniform that 
there is little or no possibility for hon- 
est error, and this item is accepted as 
it appears in the statements, except in 


those infrequent instances where the cus- 
tomary formula is not used by the insti- 
tution under review. The reserves for 
pending loss claims represent the opin- 
ion of the management of the ultimate 
cost of each pending claim and are very 
carefully analyzed. If claim reserves 
set up in the current statement are in- 
adequate such apparent deficiency is 
considered in testing the adequacy of 
the surplus to policyholders. 

“4—Adequate Net Resources: Surplus 
is a safety factor to absorb increases 
above normal in loss and expense re- 
quirements. An insurance company may 
be doing too great a volume of busi- 
ness in proportion to its capital and 
surplus, just as any other kind of busi- 
ness may be over-extended; and this is 
a very dangerous practice, prejudicial to 
the safety of policyholders. This ques- 
tion does not hinge wholly upon the 
volume of premiums written; a company 
which has a low average loss ratio may 
safely write a larger volume of business 
in proportion to capital and surplus than 
another which operates with an habitu- 
ally high average loss ratio. These and 
many other variations are taken into 
account and given accurate weight in 
measuring the adequacy of net resources. 

Investments 

“S —Sound Investments: Our rating as 
to investments is based upon the ele- 
ments of soundness, diversification, li- 
quidity and yield. Penalties are im- 
posed for too large investment in real 
estate or in any single item of assets 
and for bonds or mortgages in default 
of interest. The standards used are 
not arbitrary, but, as in other sections 
of the rating schedule, are based pri- 
marily upon averages of all companies, 
which we accept as the best judgment 
of insurance executives as a whole. It 
is possible for an insurance company to 
show an apparently adequate safety fac- 
tor—that is excess of assets and equities 
over present and potential liabilities— 
and yet be in an unsafe position so far 
as policyholders are concerned, because 
its assets may be of such character that 
they cannot be readily converted into 
cash for the purpose of either -reinsur- 
ing the business and liquidating other 
liabilities or to meet any unusual demand 
for cash, such as might arise through 
an abnormal loss ratio in running off the 
business now on the books, or on the 
business to be written during the com- 
ing year.” 


BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION ELECTS 





Hohwiesner of San Francisco Heads Na- 
tional Organization; Sawtelle Ex. 
ecutive Committee Head 

Completing a mail ballot, the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Brokers unanimously elected 
the slate of officers proposed by the 
nominating committee as follows: 

President, F. M. Hohwiesner of F. M. 
Hohwiesner & Co., San Francisco. He 
is well known to brokers throughout the 
United States because of his trips East 
and his attendance at various meetings 
in connection with problems of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Chairman of executive committee, H. 
G. Sawtelle. He has been president of 
the St. Louis Association of Insurance 
Brokers. 

Vice-president, Frank P. Lavin of Chi- 
cago, who was president of the Insur- 
ance Brokers Association of Illinois. 

Treasurer, E. S. Litchfield of the In- 
surance Brokers Association of Massa- 
chusetts. He has held that office ever 
since the National Association of In- 
surance Brokers was formed. 

Secretary, Robert M. Ferguson of New 
York, who has been active in the Gen- 
eral Brokers Association. 

H. W. Schaefer of New York, who is 
turning over the office to Mr. Hohwies- 
ner, has pledged to him loyal support 
and cooperation on problems originating 
in and around New York. 





Western Interests Plan to 
Form $1,000,000 Co. Here 


Notice has been filed in New York 
State of intention to incorporate here 
the Commercial Bankers Insurance 
Corp.- with power to write fire and auto- 
mobile lines. The company is to have 
capital of $1,000,000. The proposed in- 
corporators are practically all residents 
of Kansas City, Mo., and it is reported 
the company is being backed by bank- 
ing and finance business interests. The 
incorporators include the following: 
F. B,. Chisholm, New York; Walter E. 
Cedarholm, Charles B. Turney, R. L. 
Cummings, Roy A. Johnson, John F. 
Schmidt, H. N. Hansen, W. L. Phillips, 
Jr., William H. Wilson, Carlin P. Smith 
and R. M. Rogers, all of Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. H. Rogers, Kenneth, Kansas, 
and Francis E. Murphy, Jefferson City, 


Lo. 





PHOENIX OF CONN. DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Phoenix of Hartford 
have declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 15. 





Fight Auto Club Agency 
Superintendent of Insurance John A. 
Lloyd of the Ohio Insurance Depart- 


ment called a hearing for Thursday, 
June 6, in connection with application 
of the Automobile Insurance Agency, 
Inc., affiliate of the Cincinnati Automo- 
bile Club, for renewal of his license. He 
is expected to hand down his decision 
tomorrow, June 8. ; 

The agency is now operating under 
a temporary restraining order issued by 
the Court of Common Pleas of Franklin 
County, under which the insurance de- 
partment was estopped from revoking 
its license. The licenses which are sub- 
ject to this litigation will expire June 
30, and the Ohio Association has peti- 
tioned the department not to issue re- 
newal licenses, on the ground that opera- 
tion of the agency, which is the creature 
of the Cincinnati Automobile Club, with 
identical officers, is not consistent with 
the state’s agency qualification law. 





CHEMICAL INDUSTRY FIRES 


_Roger M. L. Russell, engineer of the 
Factory Insurance Association of Hart- 
ford, discussed the subject of extinguish- 
ing fires in the chemical industry on 
Wednesday at the meeting of the West- 
ern New York Safety Conference at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Policy on Building and Contents 
Voided in Entirety by Violation 


The Georgia Supreme Court, Jenkins v. 
National Union Fire, 7 S. E. 2d 268, holds 
that a fire policy for $3,000, $2.000 of 
which insured a building and $1,000 insured 
the stock and fixtures in the building, con- 
taining a provision that “the entire policy 
* * * shall be void * * * if the interest of 
the insured is other than unconditional and 
sole ownership,” is voided in its entirety 
where there is not a sole and unconditional 
ownership of the building in the insured, 
and there is a total destruction of the en- 
tire property. 

This result is not altered by the fact 
that the premium, although payable in a 
lump sum, is payable at a named rate of 
insurance. 

The above constituted answers to two 
questions certified to the Supreme Court 
by the Georgia Court of Appeals. The 
latter court noted that there are sharply 
conflicting lines of decisions in other: states 
on the first question, and cited cases sup- 
porting the above answer in Georgia, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Tersey and Pennsylvania, though this list 
is not exhaustive. It also cited authorities 
holding such insurance contracts divisible 
in Alabama, Florida, Kansas, Illinois, Ken- 


. 


tucky, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma. 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, United 
States Supreme Court and Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

_ The reasoning of the Georgia Supreme 
Court was as follows: “In the case before 
us we have a single premium and both 
items exposed to the same hazard. Any 
circumstance or increase in hazard that af- 
fects the risk of the one class of property 
insured also affects the other. As pointed 
out by the text-book writers, the insured 
might have secured separate policies on the 
two items. He did not do so. 

“For this insurance a single premium 
was paid at a single rate, in a lump sum. 
The contract is that ‘This entire policy’— 
not a mere part of it—‘shall be void * * * 
if the interest of the insured be otherwise 
than unconditional and sole ownership.’ For 
the courts to rule that only a part of the 
policy was void where there is not a sole 
and unconditional ownership of the build- 
ing (assuming that there was a sole and 
unconditional ownership of the furniture 
and. fixtures) would be to make a new 
contract for the parties. This we have no 
power to do.” 


Home Advertising Manager 
Killed in Auto Accident 





C. ARTHUR BORG 


C. Arthur Borg, advertising manager 
for the Home Insurance Co., and a 
well-known figure in the insurance ad 
vertising field, was killed in an auto- 
mobile collision on Northern Boulevard, 
L. I., at 8 o’clock last Saturday night. 
He was alone in his car at the- time 
A short time before Mr. Borg had m-t 
his two children at the railroad station 
and they were home at the time of the 
fatal accident. 

Many officers of the Home and its 
allied companies attended the funeral 
services which were held in Oyster Bay 
on Wednesday at 2:30 o'clock. There 
was also a Masonic service in his home 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Borg en- 
listed in the Army air service at Kelly 
Field, Texas, after going to Columbia 
University. Following the war he sold 
automobiles at Oyster Bay for the ]. A 
Carson Auto Co. He joined the Home 
in December, 1920, in the advertising de- 
partment, of which department he be- 
came manager in March, 1936. His ac- 
quaintance among the field force of the 
company was large and he was held in 
high esteem in company and production 
circles. In his school days Mr. Borg 
was active in athletics. 

He left a widow, Mrs. Marion Van 
Cott Borg and two sons, C. Arthur, Jr., 
and Don. 





Cronin Loses Boston Bank 


Suit on Roosevelt Line 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court this 
week ruled against Arthur D. Cronin, 
Boston insurance broker, in his suit to 
collect $1,750 from the National Shaw- 
mut Bank for alleged breach of contract 
in giving insurance business to James 
Roosevelt. Mr. Cronin charged that the 
bank placed an $850,000 order so that 
the commission would be shared by 
Roosevelt. The court dismissed the 
complaint, holding that Mr. Cronin had 
failed to show an actual contract with 
the bank and that the bank had asked 
him only for proposals. 





TO TEST PALMER’S POWERS 


Court opinion as to whether Illinois 
Director of Insurance Ernest Palmer has 
the right to disapprove three policy forms 
on householders’ personal property float- 
er risks, is being considered by Judge 
Walter W. Wright at Springfield. The 
policy forms have been submitted to the 
department by the Merchants’ Fire, of 
Denver, Colo. Mr. Palmer disapproved 
the forms last September 

Contention of counsel for the Mer 
chants’ Fire is that the forms submitted 
were similar in substance to forms used 
by London Lloyd’s. Contention of the 
department was that the forms were 
ambiguous in their wording 
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More Than 400 Attend 
Va. Agents’ Convention 


ELECT BURROUGHS PRESIDENT 





Association Asks Satisfactory Qualifica- 
tion Law by 1942; Senator Byrd 
Backs the Profit Motive 


With “Education 
va : 
pose” as its theme, 
ciation of 
forty-second 


and Unity of Pur- 
the Virginia Asso- 
Agents held its 
annual convention at the 
Cavalier Hotel at Virginia Beach May 
30, 31 and June 1. In point of attend- 
ance as well as otherwise, it was con- 
ceded to have been one of the most 
successful meetings yet held. Registra- 
tions were in excess of 400. One of the 
features of the meeting was attendance 
of two past national presidents, W. 
Owen Wilson, Richmond, and E. J. Cole, 
Fall River, Mass., and the present head 


Insurance 


of the National Association, Sidney O. 
Smith, Gainesville, Ga., who was one 
of the principal speakers, discussing 


“Education and the Agent.” He empha- 
sized that if the agent is to go ahead 
he must be well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of his business. To obtain this 
knowledge, he must lose no opportunity 
to get all the instruction available. 
Smith on Model Licensing Bill 

President Smith said that final draft- 
ing of a model agent's licensing bill will 
have to await further developments. He 
spoke of general accord with companies 
on the abandonment of countersignature 
practices of salaried company employes 
as applied to interstate business but not 
as to business written within a state. 

“Over eighteen months ago at the St. 
Paul convention, the membership of the 
National Association instructed its of- 
ficers and executive committee to pro- 
ceed forthwith in the drafting of an 
agent’s licensing law that would be ‘ade- 
quately protective and not unduly re- 
strictive.” We have labored long and 
strenuously and, I trust, intelligently on 
this assignment. We have believed that 
the draft brought forth should prefer- 
ably have the substantial approval and 
support of the companies. In our numer- 
ous conferences with authorized com- 
pany representatives a spirit of reason- 
ableness and sincerity has prevailed. 

“Interpreting the majority views of 
the membership, the National Associa- 
tion for many years has supported the 
principle that no agent is entitled to any 
compensation he has not earned. With 
equal vigor we have opposed the per- 
formance of agency functions upon the 
part of salaried company employes. The 
Virginia litigation and parallel studies 
by the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners have served to delay the 
completion of our task. 

“From the negotiations we have here- 
tofore carried on it is now possible to 
report general accord concerning aban- 
donment of countersignature practices 
of salaried company employes as applied 
to interstate business. This is real 
progress, however slow it may be con- 
sidered. Up to this time in our confer- 
ences with the companies we have been 
unable te reach an agreement in our ob- 
jective of abolishing countersignature 
practices of salaried company represen- 
tatives as applied to intrastate business. 

“In a spirit of fairness, it should be 


stated that the companies are not oppos- 


ing our position on intrastate business 
in an attitude of stubbornness but be- 


cause, as stated by their spokesmen, 
they believe this objective will fail to 
accomplish the ends sought or produce 
any definite benefit to the business.” 

In resolution adopted, the convention 
urged that no stone be left unturned 
to have a satisfactory agents’ qualifica- 
tion law enacted in 1942 

Officers Elected 

Officers of the association for the 
ensuing year were chosen as follows: 
3enjamin B. Burroughs, Norfolk, presi- 
dent; Edmund T. Dejarnette, Richmond, 
vice - president and board chairman; 
Roger Clarke, Fredericksburg, treas- 
urer. 

The new board of directors follow: 
First district, Caleb D. West, Jr., New: 
port News: second district, W. Taylor 
Johnson, Norfolk; third district, R. C. 
3enschoten, West Point; fourth district, 
Jerry A. Burke, Appomattox; fifth dis- 
trict, Rieves S. Hodnett, Martinsville; 
sixth district, Gardner W. Bond, Bed- 
ford; seventh district, Jacob Haun, 
Woodstock; eighth district, Marvin L. 
Wilson, Alexandria; ninth district, Rob- 
ert M. Easley, Bristol. 

Applaud Senator Byrd Address 

One of the outstanding addresses of 
the convention was delivered by Harry 
F. Byrd, junior United States Senator 
from Virginia, his subject being “The 
Trend of Legislation in Washington.” 
Flying down from Washington to speak 
to the agents at the final session, he 
was given a tremendous ovation when 
he arose to make his talk after being 
introduced by Judge Thomas W. Ozlin, 
member of the State Corporation Com- 
mission, 

Senator Byrd won unstinted applause 
when he declared himself unequivocably 
in favor of the profit motive in business. 
Discussing national affairs, he asserted that 
what is needed above all else in this time 
of crisis in this country is military pre- 
naredness and financial preparedness. 
Financial preparedness, he told the con- 
vention, is even more imperative than 
military preparedness. He also told the 
convention that there needs to be less 
government regulation and less govern- 
ment competition with legitimate busi- 
ness. 

Abram P. Staples, attorney general of 
Virginia, who conducted the legal fight 
that resulted in upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Virginia countersignature 
law, occupied a seat on the platform as 
did Judge Ozlin and Commissioner 
30owles. The convention voiced their 
appreciation of his efforts in their be- 
half in a_ resolution which it later 
adonted. 

The association sent a telegram to 
President Roosevelt commending him for 
the steps he is taking to place the coun- 
try in a state of preparedness but urging 
him to exercise caution in spending the 
money appropriated for this purpose. 

Vincent Cullen on Local Agent 

With “The Local Agent” as the sub- 
ject of his address, Vincent Cullen, presi- 
dent of the National Surety, told the 
convention that there is a move on foot 
to break down the profit system and to 


take away from the stock insurance 
arent his right to do business. Hundreds 
of volumes have been written in advo- 


cacy of doing away with such a system, 
a many of them were being sent out 
by the government in Washington. “We 


are retreating to a prepared line of de- 
fense, as they say,” he told the meeting 
“but the time is coming when we must 
make a real stand. Maybe we are mak- 
ine that stand now.’ 

_ Carter, manager at Richmond for 
a group of fire companies, who has been 
conducting a vigorous fight for the last 
two years or more against consumer co- 
operatives, was quick to take issue with 
aw Cullen on this point as was Walter 

_ Evans, Richmond, general counsel for 
“a Virginia Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion. Both told of the progress that 
had been made to curb their operations, 
dwelling particularly on the success in 
securing enactment of a bill during the 
last session of the Virginia general as- 
sembly eliminating certain tax exemp- 
tions in the Consumer Cooperatives Act. 
Instead of retreating, they insisted that 
they had just begun to fight. 

Mr. Evans delivered an address on 
“The Consumer Cooperative Movement” 
along practically the same lines as the 
one he recently made before the North 
Carolina Association. Not merchants and 
manufacturers alone, he said, but all who 
are engaged in any form of distribution 
or whose livelihood is dependent upon 
the established methods of American 
business, are squarely confronted with 
this menace which strikes at the very 
foundations of the country. 


Virsinia Insurance School 

Plans for the Virginia Tnsurance 
School to be held in Richmond June 
24, 25, 26 under the auspices of the 
University of Richmond were outlined 
hy Warren F. Curtis, chairman of the 
insurance school committee of the as- 
sociation. Company men as well as rep- 
resentatives of local agencies throughout 
the state were urged to attend. “We 
owe a duty to those we serve to learn all 
we can,” he said. He stressed the fact 
that one of the chief purposes of the 
association is to serve the public. He 
emphasized that it will fail if it does not 
do this. Companies are very cooperative 
in this movement, being eager to see the 
agents as well as their own representa- 
tives thoroughly instructed in the funda- 
mentals of insurance. That men who 
go to these schools make better agents 
there is no doubt, he said. North Caro- 
lina has been conducting schools of this 
character for the last two years and 
was meeting with much success. 

Francis W. Potter, field supervisor for 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, in a talk 
full of pep, discussed “Sales Fundamen- 
tals.” 

Presentation of Carter Cup 

A feature of the convention was the 
awarding of the Bernard P. Carter cup 
to the Association of Fire Underwriters 
of Norfolk, host to the convention, for 
its outstanding improvements during the 
past year. The award is made annually 
to the local group making the greatest 
development in its field. The Norfolk 
board was recognized for its safety cam- 
paigns, particularly for its use of bill 
boards, its membership standing and its 
educational programs. The cup was won 
by Fredericksburg last year. 

On motion of W. Owen Wilson, Rich- 
mond, past national and state president, 
the convention sent a telegram to Wal- 
ter H. Bennett congratulating him on his 
accomplishments in the twenty years he 
has served the National Association as 
secretary and general counsel. He com- 
pleted his twentieth year of service the 
day the message was dispatched. A 
telegram of sympathy was sent Douglas 
Wherry, Richmond local agent, who has 
been confined to his home by illness for 
a long time. 





ALBERT DODGE IN NEW OFFICES 


Albert Dodge, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
general agents for the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co., has moved 
to new and enlarged offices on the third 
floor of the Genesee Building. 





STUYVESANT NAMES NYSTAD 

The Stuyvesant has appointed Harry 
Nystad, 201 Eighth Avenue, as New 
York City metropolitan agent for fire 
and allied lines. 


Providence Washington 
Names Gencral Agents 


The Providence Washington announces 
that the general agency of J. Kitchen 
& Brother of New Orleans, which had 
supervision over business in Louisiana, 
hover and Texas, has been sold to 
Godchaux & Mayer, Ltd., of New Or- 
leans, with respect to Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. This office will represent the 
Providence Washington for these two 
states, and the Anchor for Louisiana. 
With respect to Texas the Kitchen busi- 
ness has been sold to Floyd West & Co., 
Dallas. The West general agency will 
continue to represent the Anchor for 
Texas, as well as the Providence Wash- 
ington, 


Chartered by New York State 


Haarmann Agency, Inc., New York 
City, has been chartered at Albany, N. 
: by the Secretary of State with capi- 
tal of $10,000 to engage in the general 
insurance business. Walter L. Haar- 
mann, James H. Driscoll, New York 
City; Franklin S. Davis, Bronx, are 
directors and _ subscribers. 

Steinmetz, Regal & Borger, Inc, 
3ronx, has been chartered at Albany 
with capital of 100 shares non par value 
stock to engage in the general insur- 
ance business. Zalie Gottlieb, Goldie 
Braiter, Esther Hirsch, New York City, 
are the incorporators. 

Bradley & Moss, Inc., Buffalo, has 
been chartered at Albany with capital 
of $10,000 in $10 shares to engage in 
the general insurance business. John 
E. Bradley, David S. Moss, Buffalo; 
David T. Murray, Kenmore, are directors 
and subscribers. 








SENTENCED ON PINK COMPLAINT 

Justices Brady, Wieboldt and Soffer, 
sitting in Special Sessions, New York 
County, on May 31 sentenced Maurice 
B. Greenberg and Jacob Freedman to a 
fine of $500, or three months in the 
workhouse. This action was taken on a 
complaint made by the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, Louis H. Pink, in 
which Maurice B. Greenberg and Jacob 
Freedman were charged with transacting 
business as an insurance broker without 
a license. 





ROBERT T. CANTLEY DIES AT 55 

Robert T. Cantley, 
connected with 
Co. in 


underwriter 
Hutchinson, Rivinus & 
Philadelphia for twenty-three 
years, died last week while on a_ busi- 
ness trip at Hazard, Ky. He was 55 
years old. Prior to 1917 he had been 
with the Philadelphia Fire Underwrit- 
ers Association and with Beidler & 
Bookmeyer. Mr. Cantley was a_ past 
master of the Pennsylvania Lodge, No. 
380, of Masons and a member of the 
Shrine. Surviving him are his widow 
and two sons. 


fire 





TRAVELERS FIRE CHANGES 

Charles M. Blaesi of 55 John Street, 
New York City, and K. P. Graves of 
Newark, N. J., both fire survey engi- 
neers of the Travelers Fire, have ex- 
changed offices, Mr. Blaesi transferred 
to Newark and Mr. Graves to 55 John 
Street. 





LOYALTY GROUP OUTING JUNE 12 

The Loyalty Group of Newark will 
hold its fourth annual outing on June 12 
at Bear Mountain, N. All employes 
and members of their families will be 
invited. 





ELLIOTT & WALLER FORMED 
Elliott & Waller, Inc., Cambridge, Md., 


has been formed to do a general insur- 
ance agency and brokerage business. The 
incorporators are E. Lee Elliott, Phil- 
lips G. Waller and Rosalie P, Elliott ot 
Cambridge. 





O’BRIEN AGENCY FORMED 

The O’Brien Agency, Inc. Chevy 
Chase, Md., has been incorporated by 
T. Loehl rey Brien, Thomas W. O’Brien 
and John L. Porter, all of Washington. 
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MANAGERS 
LIAM STREET « NEW $Y Ge, =}. 


Organized 1824 Richmond Insurance Co. . . . - .; 
Organized 1822 Western Assurance Co., U.S. Branch. ae 
Organized 1837 British America Assurance Co., U.S. Branch . 
Organized 1868 Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C. 


United States Fire Insurance Co. . 

The North River Insurance Co. 

Westchester Fire Insurance Co. . . . + + + 
The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh . 


WESTERN DEPT., FREEPORT, ILL. © PACIFIC DEPT., SAN FRANCISCO e SOUTHERN DEPT., ATLANTA 


Organized 1836 
Incorporated 1851 
Incorporated 1833 
Incorporated 1923 


e ALLEGHENY DEPT., PITTSBURGH ¢ CAROLINAS DEPT., DURHAM, N Cc 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 














To those interested in the history of 


the Erie Canal—and many New York 
fieldmen are—-I append the following 
excerpt from the Cansioharie Radii 1 
refer especially to the old locks bnilt 
before there was any Erie Canal. The 
Mohawk in its natural state was nsed 
as an artery of trade in pre-Revolution- 
ary times with flathoats tut they had 
to have locks to get around the fells 
of the Mohawk at Little Falls. Only 
one of these locks is still in’ evidence. 


The old aqueduct of the Frie 
Canal is still partly in existence and the 
park right next to the New York Cen 
tral depot 
parking 


original 


now used for automobile 
was at one time a canal hoat 
hasin. The present lock of the baree 
canal is the highest lift in the world 
Savs the Canajoharie Radii with respect 
to Little Falls: 

“The first canal throueh this city was 
built by the Western Inland Navigation 
Co., and it was completed in 1796 Tt 
may be more correct to sav the water 
wav was dug by hand, rather than built 
This canal had five locks with a total 
lift of fortv-five feet, each lock being 
twelve feet bv seventy-four. This water- 
wav was north of the river, and one of 
the locks is still visible just west of Lock 
Street 

“The second canal was the Erie, built 


by the state and on the south side of 
the river. It used the old inland canal 
and an aqueduct across the river for a 


feeder. The old Erie. completed in 1825, 
had four locks in the citv, fifteen bv 
ninetv feet. Tt was forty feet wide and 
four feet deep. 

“The third was the enlarged Eric. the 
work being done in 1862 and the four 
locks were increased to eighteen feet bv 
110, with a lift of forty feet The 
waterway was deepened to seven feet 
and its width increased to seventy feet. 
which allowed the nassage of boats of 
240 tons. In the 1900's was a $9,000,000 
imnrovement that didn’t improve much. 

“Then came the barge canal varving 
in width from ninetv-one to 121 feet, 
with only one lock in the city, that at 
the eastern end, with the highest lift in 
the world, and with guard gates to elimi- 
nate danger of floods. 

“Thus as the vears rolled into the 
of history the canal in Little Falls 
has been changed to meet changing con 
ditions. Previously, it had not been nec- 
essary to tamper with the river, but 
now the old Mohawk’s bed has felt the 
bite and tear of steel-toothed shovels 
and dredges as it, too, is widened and 
deenened 

“The widening and deepening process 
the river and canal are undergoing has 
changed the appearance of the city in 
the vicinity of the waterway.” 

It was this cleft in the Annalachians 
1t Little Falls that made building of the 
Frie Canal originally possible All 


pages 


GASKINS SENT TO FLOR DA 


FE. Fred Gaskins, special agent in New 


Jersey for the American of Newark, 
ll be transferred about Tune 1 to work 
th State Avent Reynolds in Florida 

Mr. Gaskins is a native of North Caro- 

lina, and has had many years of experi- 

ence in the American Group's depart- 
nent office at Greensboro, N. C.: in the 
ne office at Newark, and in the field 


around this break are evidences of the 
waters grinding their way through a 
rocky “dam.” So-called “pot-holes” of 
large dimensions show the action of 
the waters on the solid rocks and it 
must have taken thousands of years to 
hollow them out. 

When I first went to Little Falls in 
1893 my agents were surprised that I 
asked to be shown the old lock and the 
pot-holes, as I had read about them. 

Little Falls is also noted as the home 
of Ted Rogers, who has done so much 
fruitful work for the New York State 
Association of Local Agents. His charm- 
ing wife is always with him at conven- 
tions and is always a great help to him. 






CHESTNUT AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
400 ROOMS « 400 BATHS 


Four air-conditioned restaurants 
Banquet facilities-Sample rooms 














HOWARD Ff. HOHL, Mgr 








Simmons New England Mgr. 


The Rhode Island announces the ap- 
pointment of Frank A. Simmons as New 
England manager. Mr. Simmons, a state 
senator for the Seventh District in the 
State of Connecticut, was special agent 
for Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts for the Scottish Union & National 
for a period of eight years, resigning 
May 1, 1937, to become state agent of 
the Pearl Assurance for the same terri- 
tory, which connection he is leaving to 
accept his present position. He is well 
and highly regarded by the agents in the 
territory in which he is to serve. 









Many a man finds himself “in 
the dog house” due to his own 
actions, or lack of action. The 
agent who neglects to see that 
his assureds have adequate and 
proper coverage is reserving 
space for himself in that well- 
known domicile. Play 





rid 


safe—avoid this contingency, by 
representing a multiple line 
Group, writing all forms of Fire, 
Casualty and Inland Marine in- 
surance. There’s a definite ad- 
vantage in placing your Fire 
and Casualty business through 
a single organization! 


PHCENIX-LONDON Fo” 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


FIRE COMPANIES 
Pheenix Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Imperial Assurance Company 
Columbia Insurance Company 
United Firemen’s Insurance Co. 





The Union Marine & General 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


CASUALTY COMPANIES 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 
Pheenix Indemnity Company 


ALONZO CHURCH RETIRES 





Leaves Post as Vice-President of Inter- 
Ocean Re.; Succeeded by Merl 
L. Rouse 
Alonzo Church has resigned as_ vice- 
president and manager of the Eastern 
department of the Inter-Ocean Reinsur- 
ance Co. because of his desire to retire 
from full activity in the insurance busi- 


ness. He has been in fire insurance 
many years and is highly regarded. His 
connection with the Inter-Ocean Re. 


dates back to 1933. Merl L. Rouse has 
been promoted from secretary to vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Church at the 
New York office, 90 John Street. 

Mr. Church entered insurance with the 
Louisiana Rating Bureau and then for 
more than twenty years served the In- 
surance Co. of North America as state 
agent. In 1925 he became vice-president 
and underwriting manager of the La- 
Salle Fire and during his years with the 
company it recorded an excellent under- 
writing experience. 

Mr. Rouse, new vice-president of the 
Eastern department, has been with the 
company since 1928, coming to the New 
York office in 1933 after five years in the 
home office. He was elected assistant 
secretary in 1936 and secretary in 1939. 

Donald R. MacKay has been elected 
an assistant secretary of the company. 
He has served two years in the New 
York office following experience in the 
underwriting department at the home of- 
fice. Mr. MacKay will assist Mr. Rouse 
when the latter assumes his new duties 
on July 1. 


Hold Outing on June 19 


The tenth annual outing of the An- 
thracite Field Club of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania will again be held at the Irem 
Country Club at Dallas, Pa., near Wilkes- 
Barre, on Wednesday, June 19. Various 
outdoor and indoor events, including 
golf, quoits, baseball, swimming events, 
bridge and the usual indoor activities, 
are scheduled. 

President S. B. Illingworth and_ his 
committee, are making full arrangements. 
The committee is composed of Vice- 
Chairman T. Howard Bacon, quoits; 
H. W. Peterson, swimming; W. C. Clegg, 
volf; B. F. Harding, prizes; R. C. Lomas, 
entertainment; W. Austin Riches, 
bridge; P. J. O'Connell, notice and in- 
vitations; E. J. Eggert, general chairman. 

An invitation is issued to all fieldmen 
traveling in northeastern Pennsylvania 
to attend, particularly the fieldmen of 
the Underwriters Group of Philadelphia 
and the Pennsylvania Field Club of 
Harrisburg. 


TWO N. J. FORUMS NEXT WEEK 
The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters is sponsoring two rural 
agents’ forums next Thursday, June 13. 
One will be at the Clinton House in 
Clinton, where Assistant Secretary Leo 
E. Kietzman of the American of New- 
ark will speak on sidelines and conse- 
quential coverages. The second forum 
will be held at Richards Farms, Rain- 
bow Lake, Vineyard, with Wilbur L. 
Sparks, assistant secretary of the Cam- 
den Fire, speaking on facts and side- 
lights pertaining to claims under insur- 
ance policies. These will be the last 
rural agents’ forum for the fiscal year. 
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FIREMEN‘'S INSURANCE COMP 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters @ Keystone Underwriters 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 








ANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
The Metropolitan Casualty Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





Western Department HOME OFFICE 
844 Rush St : 
Chicago, Iilinors 10 Park Place 


Newark, New Jersey 

Southwestern Dept. 

912 Commerce St 
Dallas, Texas 


Foreign Department 
111 John St. 
New York, New York 





Pacific Department Canadian Departments 
220 Bush St 461 Bay St Toronto Ontario 
Son Francisco. Calif 404 West Hastings St.. Vancouver, 8. C. 
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Simple Formula for Correct Use of 
Good Direct Mail Advertising 


In “Fire News”, published by Fidelity 
& Guaranty Fire, a writer gives direct 
mail advertising the name of 
salesman” and that it be let 
do the spade work that makes it easier 
for an agent to close his 
This article, called “How to Use 
tising Helps,” follows: 

Direct-mail advertising can be a com- 
plete waste of time, money and effort 
or it can be one of the biggest income- 
building factors for you. It all depends 


suggests 


pre spects 


\dver- 


upon how you use it. There is a 
right way and a wrong way. 

If you look upon direct advertising 
as a complete substitute for personal 
selling you are certain to be disap- 
pointed with results. Direct mail can 
be profitably used to sell some things 


Without personal salesmanship but insur- 
is not one of them. That does not mean, 
however, that there is no place for 
direct mail in insurance selling. On 
the contrary, it is a very necessary and 
productive aid when used intelligently 
Getting Mailing List 

One of the most frequent causes for 
the failure of direct mail can be traced 
to the failure of the agent to build a 
good mailing list If you were an 
automobile tire salesman you could send 


out a thousand of the best pieces of 
direct mail ever produced to sell tires, 
but unless you sent them to people 
who owned automobiles, you'd never 


get a ripple of Likewise, 11 
you send a folder on jewelry insurance 
to people who own little or no jewelry, 
you can’t expect results. Fire, tornado 
and windstorm insurance cannot be sold 
to people who do not own property. 


response. 


Agreed that a good list is the first 
essential for successful direct mail ad- 
vertising, the question of where to get 
such a list arises. In every large city 
there are addressing companies (see 
your classified telephone book) that 
specialize in providing lists to cover 


classification of 
these companies will 
catalog of the lists 
Study that catalog 


almost any imaginable 
people Most of 
gladly give you a 
that are available 
If you find a group to which a 
nolicy would seem to apply generally, 
that addressing company will mail your 
advertising to that list at a very reason- 


specinc 


able cost. Suppose, for example, you 
should find a list described as “5,000 
owners of homes valued at $10,000 and 
over.” There would be a perfect list 
for a mailing on fire, tornado and 
windstorm insurance. 
Personal Calls 
The second weakness of most direct 


“junior 


mail advertising by insurance agents 
is a failure to follow up the direct mail 


with personal calls. The purpose of 
most direct mail in the insurance field 
is to acquaint the prospect with the 


risks to which he is subject and to con- 
vince him of the need for adequate 
protection against those risks. But even 
if he is convineed, it is contrary to 
human nature to expect him quickly 
to rush to your and ask for the 
advertised insurance. Usually, there are 
some questions peculiar to his own 
problem that the direct mail piece can- 
not answer. Often he intends to buy, 
but decides to put it off until tomorrow 


doors 


He must be prodded into action— and 
the prodding must be done soon after 
the direct mail has been received. 


Correct Timing 
That fact leads us to another faulty 


use of direct mail advertising. The 
agent gets his list of 5,000 names, let 
us say, and mails the whole batch on 
the same day. Obviously, he cannot 
make 5,000 calls in a week and con- 
sequently by the time he gets to see 
some of his prospects they have for- 


gotten all about his proposition or have 
bought from someone else. When direct 
mail is to be followed up personally, 
never send out more pieces at a_ time 
than can be personally followed up with- 


in a week or ten days. It is better to 
cut the list down to fewer names and 
to follow these up promptly and_thor- 


oughly than to try to reach an impos- 
sible number of prospects. 

When following up a direct mail piece, 
it is a good idea to start your con- 
versation by showing the prospect a 
duplicate of the advertising you sent 
and to open with some such re- 
mark as, “Do you recall receiving a 
folder like this a few days ago?” 

“Why,” you may ask, “if the personal 
call has to be made anyway, should 
we waste time and money sending out 
direct mail?” 


Selling Time Reduced 


There are several convincing answers. 


him 


In the first place, you will probably 
get some business without a personal 
call But more important is the fact 
that when you do make your personal 
call, you can cut your selling time in 
half, for if the direct mail piece is a 
dd one, the prospect will be more 
than half sold when you meet him. 
Without exception, anyone who has 
used high type direct mail advertising, 


and used it in the manner described, has 
been enthusiastic about the results. 
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DR. M. MILOVANOVIC HERE 


Former Officer of Insurance Companies 
in Belgrade; Also Had Experience 
As a Broker 
Dr. Milorad Milovanovic, former well- 
known Belgrade insurance executive, is 
now making his home in New York, A 
Doctor of Laws and Economics of Paris 
University he was secretary of the 
Union of Paris, Belgrade branch and as- 
sistant manaver of the Adria at Belgrade. 
holding latter position for six years. He 
studied the work of insurance companies 
and brokers in England, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, Germany and Mexico. Mr. 
Milovanovie speaks seven languages and 
has written extensively for publication, 
At one time he was manager of the 
commercial department of the Engincer- 
ing & Trading Corporation, Ltd., of 

London. 


A. E. Fisher President Of 
Canadian Fire Marshals 


According to a statement issued by 
W. L. Clairmont, Fire Commissioner for 
the Dominion of Canada, A. E. Fisher, 
of Regina, was elected president of the 
Association of Canadian Fire Marshals 
at the recent annual conference of the 
association of Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bee. Vice-president is Col. S. S. Wright 
of Halifax, and secretary-treasurer is 
W. L. Clairmont of Ottawa. 

At the annual meeting of the Domin- 


ion Fire Prevention Association held 
concomitantly with that of the lire 
Marshals, the following officers and 


members of the executive committee 
were elected for the year 1940-41: 

Honorary president, Col, J. L. Ralston, 
former president Equitable Life of Can- 
ada and now Minister of Finance; presi- 
dent and chairman of executive commit- 
tee, T. E. Clendinnen, of the Canadian 
Federation of Insurance Agents: vice- 
presidents, Col. J. A. Cooper, R. A. 
Seasons, F. X, Ahern and Tom Moore; 
honorary secretary, G. I). Finlayson, 
Superintendent of Insurance; executive 
officer, W. L. Clairmont, Dominion fire 
commissioner. 


British Decision 
(Continued from Page 1) 


at that time with the possessions of 
refugees from the Continent that it was 
impossible to put them all under cover, 
and the practice adopted in this case 
was the usual practice at depositories. 
The defendants contended, first, that 
when left out in the open in that manner 
the goods were not “in store”; that 
only goods in a covered building could 
be said to be in store within the mean- 
ing of the policy, In the court’s view, 
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and the Sturdy Oak is old 
but ever new. Our booklet 
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the proper construction of the words 
“in store” was “while at the depository 
for the purposes of storage.” There was 
no warranty in the policy as to the 
nature of the storage contemplated, noth- 
ing to say that it was to be under cover 
or under any other particular conditions. 
In fact, the yard was locked up at night, 
and he held that the goods were in store 
as contended by the plaintiff. If it should 
turn out that the depository had been 
negligent in caring for the goods, the 
underwriters would be subrogated to the 
rights of the plaintiff, but the plaintiff 
could recover under the policy. 

Secondly, the underwriters contended 
that the goods, even if they were in 
store, must be properly stored if there 
was to be a claim under the policy. In 
the judge’s opinion, they were in fact 
properly stored. The evidence was that 
that had become a recognized and usual 
method of storing vans of that descrip- 
tion, and even therefore if the defense 
was right in contending that “in store” 
must be construed as “properly stored” 
the plaintiff must succeed. 

Judgment was entered for the plaintiff, 
but a stay was granted with a view to 
appeal, 


JAMES E. OSBORN DEAD 
James E. Osborn, president of Fall 
River Mutual Insurance Co., and a lead- 
ing citizen of Fall River, Mass., died 
there last week. He was also promi- 

nent in banking and civic circles. 
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Extra Expense Insurance Needed 
Where Services Must be Continued 


Extra expense insurance is a form of 
coverage to which relatively little attention 
has been given by the majority of agents 
and brokers. Yet there are excellent pros- 
pects for this insurance in nearly every 
community of any size, The Security of 
New Haven, which has some excellent sales 
pointers on this protection in the May issue 
of the Security Broadside, lists the fol- 
lowing as good prospects for extra expense 
insurance : newspaper publishing companies, 
magazine publishing and distributing com- 
panies, laundries, dry cleaning companies, 
fraternal homes, investment houses, banks, 
ice companies, small lighting companies, 
small telephone exchanges, coal dealers, 
bottling plants, schools and pasteurizing 
plants, With respect to the sales possibil 
ities of this insurance the Security says: 

“What is good-will worth?” The answer 
to that question can be found in another 
question, “What would you give for yester- 
day’s paper?” Newspaper publishers know 
the answer and will therefore go to almost 
any length to place the Tuesday paper in 
your hands on Tuesday. A fire loss inter- 
rupting plant operations may make it im- 
possible to produce the paper at the cus- 
tomary plant, but the paper will be pro- 
duced somehow and somewhere if produc- 
tion is physically and financially possible. 

The same is true of many other busi- 
nesses that mainly have “service for sale.” 
When constant availability without inter- 
ruption is a vital part of the service ren- 
dered, customer good-will becomes a most 
highly valued asset. Such business can not 
afford to permit a fire loss to interrupt 
service, Valued customers must not be 
given an opportunity to transfer their 
patronage, if only temporarily, to another 
establishment, lest the transfer become per- 
manent. A bank will therefore protect 
good-will by establishing temporary quar- 
ters. Laundries and dry cleaners will have 
their work done by competitors or even in 
other cities. Anything to keep customers 
happy and in line, 

When such emergency operations make 
possible a continuation of “service as usual” 
there may be little or no reduction in 
earnings. But operating costs normally 
skvrocket. Therefore, if the firm’s surplus 
as well as its customer good-will is to he 
protected, proper insurance coverage 1s 
essential, Extra expense insurance is de- 
signed to furnish this two-fold protection. 


What Extra Expense Insurance Covers 

Extra expense insurance covers the 
difference between normal operating ex- 
penses and the total sum of emergency 
operating expenses. Although the form 
does not cover earnings (covered only 
by use and occupancy insurance) it will 
keep the business in operation with in- 
come and operating expenses at the 
normal level. If, by making emergency 
expenditures, customers and sales can be 
held during the period of interruption 
following fire, reduction in income can 
be prevented and the assured’s business 
will survive as though no fire had oc- 
curred, 

Whether or not a business needs extra 
expense insurance or use and occupancy 
insurance will depend upon the nature 
of the business, its service to the public 
features, existence of other means of 
providing the same or similar service, 
and the possibility of a reduction in in- 
come. If a service cannot be duplicated, 
it is obvious that use and occupancy 
is the proper insurance. In some cases 
where a fire loss may subject the busi- 
ness to considerable extra expense and 
at the same time cause a reduction in 
earnings, both extra expense insurance 
and use and occupancy insurance may 
required. 

Determining the Amount Required 

Determining the amount of extra ex- 
Pens€ insurance required ordinarily is 
not difficult. Your prospect can readily 
compute his normal operating cost (la- 


bor, heat, light, power, materials, sup- 
plies and stock) and can estimate what 
his total operating costs would be to 
have the same work done, either at the 
insured location or on other premises, 
or both, during the period for which the 
business would be affected by a fire. If 
the nature of the assured’s building and 
equipment is such that only four months 
would be required completely to replace 
the building and equipment, then the 
prospect's highest four months’ operating 
costs should be compared with the prob- 
able emergency costs during a like pe- 
riod. The difference in each case is the 
amount of extra expense insurance re- 
quired, 
Allocating the Policy 

The form contains no coinsurance or 
partial suspension clause. Therefore the 
coverage may not be written” blanket 
except on units of a single plant at one 
location. The period of indemnity may 
not be less than three months, and not 
more than 40% of the policy amount 
may be allocated to any one month. 
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JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. 
PRESIDENT 


MORTIMER D. PIER 
SECRETARY 


Telephone: BEekman 3-1170 


90 John Street 


Since emergency expenses are normally 
heaviest in the early stages it is usually 
preferable to allocate a greater percent- 
age of the policy to the first one or 
two months covered. In some cases it 
may be advisable to allocate a good share 
of the policy to the last month covered 
if the emergency expenses might in- 
clude a_ sizeable bill for moving the 
assured back into his restored location. 
Each of your prospects may require a 
different allocation of coverage, but the 
form is sufficiently flexible to meet al- 
most any requirement. 





Royal Exchange Director 


\. B. Leather, chairman of the State 
\ssurance Co., has been appointed to the 
court of directors of the Royal Exchange 
\ssurance. 

OHIO AGENTS ON FIRE POLICY 

The Ohio Association of Insurance 
Agents has adopted a resolution to ask 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to give further study to 
revision of the standard fire policy be- 
fore approving any particular proposal. 
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T is our earnest desire to cooperate to the fullest 


extent ... to fit our contracts to the assured’s needs . . . to 
provide “tomorrow’s broader protection today.” If you 
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British Market to Share in Cover 
For Ship Construction Hazards 


the 
compared with the 

When the risks are 
derwriters and companies in the market 


An important arrangement has been 
made for insuring against building risks, 
other than war hazards, the many mer- 
chant which are now under con- 
struction or are to be built in the United 
Kingdom. It has been the practice of 
shipbuilders to cover in the insurance 
market the risks of construction and to 
include the cost in the price of the ves- 
sel. When the British Admiralty re- 
cently assumed control of all merchant 
shipbuilding it was suggested that in- 
surance contracts already in existence 
covering merchant vessels should be can- 
celed and that no further insurances on 
new onstruction should be placed in the 
market. 

Following 


ships 


which have 
departments, 


discussions 
taken place with state 
however, it has been decided that no 
attempt should be made to end insur 
ance contracts already entered into. It 
has also been agreed that with all fresh 
merchant shipbuilding one-half the risks 
shall be covered by insurance placed in 
the market and one-half by a system 
of guarantees. The risks incurred in 
respect of every merchant vessel built 
for government account will be appor- 
tioned in this manner. 
The Admiralty will 
benefit of the machinery of the insur- 
ance market for the settlement of claims, 
and _ it is likely to be spared a goo 
deal of work. It is expected that any 
claims to tie paid by the Admiralty in 
respect of their guarantees will follow 


thus have the 


claims settlements by underwriters in 
the market. This arrangement should 
also have certain advantages for build- 
ers. The view has been widely expressed 
in the shipbuilding industry that insur- 


Missouri Approves Marine 
Definition, With Changes 


The Missouri 
has approved the 
and interpretation of 
derwriting forms in a modified form 
Missouri’s approval provides for writ- 
ing personal property floater risks and 
silverware Seaters without the require- 
ments that coverage excludes the resi- 
dence of the “ geoured It also provides 
for eliminating item G of Section II 
The ruling explains that these changes 
“are made for the purpose of permit- 
ting the continuance of the writing of 
the Missouri personal property floater 
policy subject, as at present, to strict 
observance on the part of the com- 
panies of the various specific rulings 
which have been or may be issued by 
this department, and companies are re- 
quired to clear daily reports through 
the Missouri Audit Bureau for check- 
ing. 

Annual policies 
June 1 may continue to 
expiration date. Term policies and 
continuous policies must be made to 
conform to the ruling on the next an- 
niversary date of their attachment. 


Insurance Department 
nationwide definition 
inland marine un- 


attaching prior to 
the original 





ASSUMES BRITISH BUSINESS 
Jt is reported that the Skandinavia 
of Copenhagen has taken over the Dan- 


ish portfolios of several British and 
French insurance companies following 
ruling by the German government that 


the Allied companies can no longer 
operate in Denmark. The insurers in- 
volved are the Royal Exchange, Norwich 
Union Fire, North British & Mercantile, 
Northern of London, London & Provin- 
cial and La Providence of Paris. 


market has definite merits 
guarantee system. 
covered with un- 


ance in 


the builders have no hesitation about 
presenting claims if damage occurs, ade- 
quate payment having been made for 
the protection. It is a different matter 
to have to present claims to their prin- 
cipals (the Admiralty), on whom they 
are dependent for orders. 

This arrangement provides a further 
instance of the government’s willingness 
to do all that is possible to preserve 


normal business transactions and _ to 
avoid hardships that might fall on the 
business community by reason of state 


which, in normal 
private interests. 


control of 
times, are 


matters 
handled by 
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Shipper of Goods Cannot Recover 
From Bankrupt Carrier’s Insurer 


Action brought by a shipper of 
goods in interstate commerce against the 
the goods and its 
insurer to recover the value of merchan- 
dise consigned to the plaintiff and de- 
stroyed by fire while loaded on a truck 
of the carrier. The question for decision 
was whether the shipper could maintain 
an action against the carrier’s insurer 
based upon a judgment previously se- 
cured by the plaintiff against the car- 
rier’s trustee in bankruptcy, under Ohio 
General Code, section 9510-4, making 
available to a judgment creditor of an 
insured “the insurance money provided 
for in the contract of insurance between 
the insurance company and the defend- 
ant” in the action against the insured. 

The carrier’s policy was expressly for 
the benefit of shippers using its truck 
service. After plaintiff’s goods were de- 
stroyed the carrier was adjudged bank- 
rupt and the shipper obtained in the 
bankruptcy court permission to sue its 
trustee a bankruptcy and brought action 
and recovered judgment against the trus- 


Was 


interstate hauler of 
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The Cunard Mauretania’ was built in 
1907. She was the faste st sh ip ifloat and held 


! Atlantic records for 
Her record 


utes for the run from Queenstown to Neu 


peed J or many years. 


if 4 days, 10 hours and 41 min- 


York was established in 1910. The use of steam 


turbines as motive engines was anew depar- 


team engineering. She had 


32,000 gross tons and aver: an 


ture in a dl 
placement of 
b — E >> . eee 

2 knots jor 27 consecutive voyages. 


Appleton & Cox, Inc. does not write 
direct business, but Operates entirely 


through agents and brokers. We are 
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111 JOHN STREET, 


managers of the marine departments of 
twelve stock fire insurance companies. 
Placing a policy with Appleton & Cox, 
Inc. is just the same as placing it direct 
with a company. You will find our en- 
tire organization ready and willing to 
assist you in dealing with your marine 
insurance problems. A visit from one of 
our field representatives will convince 
you that it is to your advantage to deal 
with a specialized underwriting office. 
Write us today for an appointment. 


ppleton & Cor 


INCORPORATED 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE UNDERWRITERS 





NEW YORK CITY 


tee. By supplemental petition to its ac- 
tion against the trustee the insurance 
company was made a new defendant and 
recovery from it was sought of the 
amount recovered in the original action 
against the trustee in bankruptcy. 

Judgment was rendered in Ohio Court 
of Common Pleas for the insurance 
company. That judgment was reversed 
by the Court of Appeals and the case 
was certified to the Ohio Supreme Court. 
That court, by a four to three decision, 
reversed the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals and affirmed that of the Court 
of Common Pleas. Gross Galesburg 
Co. v. Ingalls, 26 N. E. 2d 440. 

The shipper contended that in respect 
to the original claim and judgment the 
trustee stood in the shoes of the bank- 
rupt. “But,” the Supreme Court said, 
“when the petition in bankruptcy was 
filed the bankrupt had no assets in re- 
spect to the insurance policy. All the 
bankrupt had, if anything, in respect to 
the plaintiff, was a liability. And all 
the plaintiff had against the bankrupt 
was a tort claim not provable as such 
against the estate. The statute in ques- 
tion does not deal with claims but with 


judgments.” 
“Here the insured was Morris, Inc. 
(the carrier) and not the trustee in 


bankruptcy. It is true that the trustee 
is vested with title to the assets of the 
bankrupt as provided by law. But a 
tort claim against the bankrupt is not 
an asset of the latter but a liability, and 
is not even provable against the estate 
until reduced to judgment. And it has 
been held that such a policy is not an 
asset in which any of bankrupt’s credi- 
tors, other than judgment creditors hav- 
ing claims covered by the policy, had 
any interest, and therefore a trustee in 
bankruptcy acquired no title thereto.” 

No dissenting opinion was filed by the 
dissenting judges. 


British Insurance Plan 


Covers Danish Shipping 


An insurance plan similar to that 
adopted for Norwegian shipping imme- 
diately Norway was invaded has been 
devised for the benefit of Danish vessels 
which are in neutral ports or at sea, until 
they reach the United Kingdom or 
France. British insurance offices and 
Lloyd’s underwriters participate in the 
marine cover by means of master slips, 
while all war risks are covered by the 
War Risks Insurance Office. As in the 
case of Norwegian shipping, the cover- 
age of Danish vessels is subject to a 
maximum of £400,000 for any ship, Dan- 
ish kroner being converted at the equiva- 
lent of 18% to the pound sterling. 

The premium is chargeable against any 
compensation payable for the use of the 
vessels by the Allies. The original Nor- 
wegian plan was followed by a plan for 
covering Norwegian shipping on voyages 
subsequent to their arrival in Britain or 
France, provided these were approved 
by the British or French authorities and 
that the ships were not already covered 
in dollars or sterling in the United States 
or United Kingdom. No doubt similar 
facilities for insurance will be offered 
to Danish shipping which is henceforth 
employed by the Allies. 





TRAVELERS FIRE MANAGER 

Elliott L. Beasley, assistant manager 
of the Dallas, Tex., branch office of the 
Travelers Fire, has been appointed man- 
ager of the same office succeeding the 
late W. Scott Clark. He has held the 
positions of adjuster for Aetna Fire, 
engineer for Hartford Fire, did rate work 
for the Texas Power & Light Co. and 
was a member of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Truscon Steel Co. of Dallas, 
Tex., before he joined the Travelers or- 
ganization November 1, 1926, as special 
agent. 
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Cornett Features 1940 Progress of 
National A. @& H. Association 


Tells Annual Convention at Columbus of Increased Member- 
ship Strength and Prestige of Organization; Predicts 
Greater Public Relations Activity 


Columbus, Ohio, June 6.—The Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel of this city is this week 
the Mecca for one of the largest gath- 
erings of accident and health men— 
from both production and company ranks 
—that has been witnessed this year. 
The occasion is the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the National Accident & 
Health Association with the Ohio Acci- 
dent & Health Association as the hosts, 
and the enthusiasm and vigor displayed 
by W. B. Cornett, Loyal Protective, and 
C. A. Sholl, Globe Casualty, 
presidents of these two organizations, 1s 
indicative of the fine spirit of this con- 


respective 


vention. 

With the invigorating theme of “Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance Looks For- 
ward” the convention 0% cially got under 
way this morning and will run throuch 
Friday. Mayor Floyd F. Green of this 
city extended the welcome, the local 
newspapers carried headlines heralding 
the event, and the city’s insurance fra- 
ternity is extending itself with evidence 
of mid-West hospitality to the visitors. 
Arthur D. Hall, general agent, Sun In- 
demnity, who heads the local A. & H 
club, expressed this feeling in welcoming 
the convention as did President Cornett 
in opening his presidential address. 

Program Highspotted 

This morning’s program headliners, 
starting with Mr. Cornett, included 
C. W. Young, president, Monarch Life 
of Springfield, Mass.; Mansur B. Oakes, 
Taylor Publishing Co., Indianapolis; 
V. J. Skutt, home office counsel, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A. These speakers were 
introduced by E. H. Ferguson, first vice- 
president of the National Association, 
who is assistant secretary, Great North- 
ern Life. A luncheon for the executive 
committee and past presidents occupied 
the noon hour. 

Under the chairmanship of Clyde E. 


Dalrymple, second vice-president, Na- 
tional Association, and general agent, 


Preferred Accident, the afternoon pro- 
gram proceeded smoothly and profitably 
for those “sitting in.” Lead-off speaker 
was John M. Powell, president, Loyal 
Protective of Boston, whose address is 
highspotted on another page. Then 
came F. B. Alldredge, A. & H. superin- 
tendent, Occidental Life of Los Angeles; 
F. G. Packwood, Kansas City manager, 
Massachusetts Bonding; C. F. Harroll, 
Dayton manager of Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty, and Joseph M. Gantz, Cincinnati 
general agent of Pacific Mutual Life. 

_ Paying tribute to these speakers early 
in his address President Cornett said 
they were not only interested in the best 
welfare of the National Association and 
the A. & H. business but in rendering 
the best possible service to the public 
at a time when income stops because 
of sickness or accident. He was warm 
in his appreciation of the time, talent 
and money which the speakers had given 
to make this convention possible. 

1940 Accomplishments Reviewed 





President Cornett then gave out the 
xood news that since the tenth annual 
convention in New York a year ago 


sixteen new local associations have been 
organized as units of the national body; 
three others which have been operating 
for several years accepted the invitation 
to join the National Association and 
help in furthering its 14-point program; 
three more are in the process of organiz- 
ing, and in fifteen to twenty additional 
cities around the country there is keen 
interest at present. The speaker said 
there is now only one local club outside 
the National Association (New York) 
and added that this club has appointed a 
committee which will report in the Fall. 

Establishing local associations in 100 
strategic cities in the U. S. A. was 
Point No. 1 in the National body’s 1940 
program and President Cornett felt that 
considerable progress has been made to- 
ward this goal in a year’s time. With 
an organizer traveling around the 
country the job could be completed, he 
said, in several years’ time and to this 
end he urged the cooperation and sup- 
port of agency ay company men 
throughout the U. 

\s to results, se iitien said that 

(Continued on Page 36) 


RATING JULY 1 RISKS 





New York Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board Advises Members on 
Expense Loading Proposal 
The New York Insurance Department 
has advised the Compensation Insurance 
Rating Board that it will be several days 
before the Department is ready to fur- 
nish the board with its views concerning 
the proposal for a graded expense load- 
ing which was the subject of informal 
and public hearings granted by the Su- 

perintendent of Insurance. 

_In a circular letter to members Arthur 
G. Smith, assistant general manager of 
the board, says: “In view of these cir- 
cumstances board members may wish to 
proceed at once with the issuance of 
compensation policies to risks with rat- 
ing anniversaries effective July 1, 1940, 
and thereafter on the basis of the ap- 
propriate classifications and with the 
following entry in the rate column: 
‘Rates to Be Determined by the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating Board and 
Approved by the New York Insurance 
Department’.” 


FOURTH MONTH OF LEADERSHIP 

William L. Thomas of Los Angeles, 
who heads a fast moving general agency 
for the A. & H. department of the 
Massachusetts Bonding, led in country- 
wide production in May. This makes 
the fourth month this year his agency 
has been on top. 





MISS SCHIMMEL LEAVES BUREAU 

Miss Nan Schimmel, secretary to 
Barent Ten Eyck, general solicitor of 
the Claims Bureau, Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, resigned 
May 29 to return to her home in Phila- 
delphia. She received recognition for 
meritorious work from the advisory com- 
mittee of the bureau and was presented 
with a cigarette case and an inscribed 
parchment testimonial. 
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L. E. Zacher Announces 
Entrance Into Surety 


TRAVELERS PLANS COMPLETED 





Ready to Write Bonding and Forgery 
Lines July 1; Randall, Giddings and 
C. Smith Key Men 





It was officially announced by the 


Travelers Indemnity this week that the 
company will be ready to write fidelity, 
surety and forgery bonds on July 1. 
This news was passed along to the 
entire Travelers organization by Presi- 





JAMES C. SMITH 
~~ L. E. Zacher. This was forecasted 
in The Eastern Underwriter last week. 

Giving details Mr. Zacher said that, 
“While J. W. Randall and Howard A. 
Giddings, vice-presidents of the Trav- 
elers, will be charged with responsibil- 
ity for the new lines, the direct conduct 
of the business will be under the super- 
vision of James C. Smith, secretary, and 
the men who have been employed spe- 
cifically for this work.” He asked each 
employe to give wholehearted support 
and cooperation to the upbuilding of 
the lines. 

In another letter to agents, Mr. 
Zacher said: “During the past year the 
home office and field organization has 
been slowly and carefully selected and 
will be ready to function on July 1 in 
twenty-four branch office areas. As ad- 
ditional organization work is completed, 
the service on fidelity, surety and for- 
gery bonds will be extended to other 
territories. 

“Experienced bond men have been 
stationed in branches as well as added 
to the home office staff and they will 
have the support and help of the en- 
tire Travelers organization in giving 
the same quality of service which has 
come to be expected of the Travelers 
in other lines.” 


20-40-60 CAMPAIGN A SUCCESS 
Indemnity Co. of N. A. Reports 8% Gain 
in Premiums for First Four Months 
of ’40; Auto Contest Now On 

The Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A., 
which has been conducting a twentieth 
anniversary production drive this year 
under the intriguing slogan of “We're 
20 in "40 and Going Like 60,” reports 
an 8% increase in premiums for the 
first four months of this year. 

Mo significant than the over-all 
senna increase are the satisfactory 
results secured in the first two subsid- 
iary contests of the campaign. The acci- 
dent and health contest was conducted 
in January and February, the liability 
insurance drive in March and April. 

The increase in premiums for A. & H 
was 29%, and in liability writings 39% 

The company reports that keen in- 
terest is being shown in the current 
automobile contest. 
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A. D. Hall in Welcome Tells 
How Columbus Ass’n Started 


—The conven- 
liked the 
welcoming 
Hall, president of 
the local association and a prominent 
A. & H. agent in town, savored of the 
mid-West farming atmosphere where he 
was born and raised. Mr. Hall revealed 
how his association started—a real hu- 
man interest story with himself and W. 
B. Cornett as the key men. Ile said: 
“Well, folks, in my limited wry I 
welcome you to Colum'us. I do wavt to do a 
little 


tention, 


Columbus, O., June 


tioneers here in session hos- 


pitable 
That of 


ring of the speeches 


Arthur D. 





want t) 
bragging—I had a case brourht to my at 
whereby a man wes not able to collec 
policy, and he did not get 
Finally 


thought was a 


from his accident 
relief 


I succeeded in 


from the Insurance Department. 
vhat I 


unfair compromise. This got me to think- 


getting 
very 
association for this 
te'ephoned W. B. 


result was a mecting at which 


ing of the need for an 
purpose. So one day I 
Cornett, and the 
the Columbus association was started. So I feel 
I have 


something to be proud of, in that this 


started our first president of the local 


tion, Mr. 


assocta- 
Cornett, on the road to fame and 
National 


convention here 


the presidency of the Association, 


climaxing in this magnificent 


in Columbus.” 





MRS. W. B. CORNETT HOSTESS 


Chairman of the Ladies’ Program for 
Convention Bridge, Golf, Tea and 
Style Show Planned 

Mrs. W. B. Cornett, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Nation@ A. & H. Associa- 
tion, was a charming hostess at its an- 
nual convention in Columbus this week. 


Mrs. Cornett, 25 chairman of the ladies’ 
program, arranged a bridge and_ golf 
party for Wednesday afternoon at the 


Club, followed by an in- 
formal dinner; also a complimentary tea 
and style show on Thursday. She han- 
dled many of the banquet details. 


Sciota Country 





GOV. BRINKER SENDS REGRETS 

Governor John W. Brinker of Ohio 
was unable to accept the invitation of 
the National A. & H. Association to 
speak at its convention banquet due to 
previous engagements. But in a letter 
to President W. B. Cornett he gave a 
2. endorsement of the value of 

. & H., insurance, calling it i integral 
ce of the American way of life.” He 
felt sure that the peta a “will be a 
stimulant to all citizens of our state to 
recognize the value of health and acci- 
dent insurance at a time when the press- 
ure of business and_ industrial life de- 
mand so much of individuals.’ 


Oakes on Cooperation 


Mansur B. Oakes, Taylor Publishing 
Co., Indianapolis, in addressing the as- 
sociation, stressed the value of coopera- 
tion. He featured the following three 
phases of that subject: 

Cooperation with our state and nation- 


al governments; cooperation with our- 
selves, the representatives of accident 
and health insurance; cooperation with 


the man in your mirror called “self.” 
In the course of this address Mr. Oakes 
said 

“We can put it down as a conclusion, 
I think, that from now on the people 
will demand that all businesses police 
not only themselves, but also every unit 
in the same kind of business, so that 
each class of business will be as an in- 
stitution on which the public can depend 
for the finest aieiinater of private serv- 
ice—or, if this is not offered, in truth, 
the people will demand that the govern- 
ment get into that particular line of 
business. A. & H. cooperation to serve 
the public as completely and as effi- 
ciently as possible will perpetuate this 
branch of the insurance business with 
a growth that will make it an illustra- 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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SHOLL 


Presiding at Breakfast 


C. A. Sholl, president, Globe Casualty 
eof Columbus, was among the busiest of 
the local hosts to the National A. & H. 
convention at Columbus, ©., this week. 
In addition to being general chairman 
of the convention—and this involved 
weeks of preliminary work to insure the 
smooth running of the affair—Mr. Sholl 
is president of the Ohio State Accident 
& Health Association which held its own 
annual meeting in conjunction with the 
national gathering This association 
comprises seven local units 

This morning President Sholl presides 
at the meeting and election of officers 
of the Ohio association, and at the ban- 
quet this evening he will again preside. 
It will be his honor to introduce dis- 
tinguished guests as well as the newly 
elected national, state and local associa- 
tion officers. 

Toastmaster of the evening will be 
Claris Adams, president, Ohio State Life, 
who will introduce United States Senator 
A. B. “Happy” Chandler of Kentucky as 
the speaker of the evening, 





Informative Program Book 


The ge for this week’s conven- 
tion of the National A. & H. Association 
at ( ‘olumbus was contained in a 32-page 
booklet packed full of helpful informa- 
tion regarding the A. & H. business. 
President Cornett led off with a message 
of greetings and appreciation; Gov. 
Brinker’s fine letter to the association 
followed, and then came the welcome of 
President Sholl of the Ohio state asso- 
ciation. Among the advertisers were 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., and Retail 
Credit Co. The convention keynote— 
Accident and Health Insurance Looks 
Forward—was sounded throughout this 
booklet. 

Prominently 


listed in the program 


were the committee chairmen who 
worked diligently for the success of 
the convention. With C. A. Sholl, Globe 


Casualty, as general chairman, they in- 


clude: ' 
S. Glen Mayer, North American Acci- 
dent, entertainment; E. W. Welton, 


Business Men’s ge ae assistant gen- 
eral chairman; W. B. Cornett, president 
of the association; 3 D. Hall, Sun In- 
demnity, sergeant -at-arms; T. T. Mc- 
Clintock, Ohio State Life, registration; 
Frank L. Barnes, same company, spe- 
cial guests and home office executives 
C. Y. Coley, Occidental Life, hotel res- 
ervations; W. B. McLesky, president, 
Columbus Bar Association, cooperation 
with Chamber of Commerce; H. T. Min- 


ister, McElroy Co., Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents. 
Harold Swisher, Mutual Benefit H. & 


A., transportation; Ralph N. Smeck, 
Loyal Protective Life, program; Walter 





ee 


Cornett Features 1940 Progress of Ass’n 


(Continued from Page 35) 


the stimulating effect of the new associ>- 
tions was felt during the A. & H. Wel 
observance in Anril, and he said Genera! 
Chairman Harold R. Gordon had es‘t- 
mated that there was three times the 
activity this year as any previous year- 
with local associations contributing mate- 
rially to this added interest. 

Public Relations 

Public relations was point No, 2 i1 
the association’s program and Mr. 
Cornett gave a number of examples of 
what is being done along these lines 
In his mid-year report he recommended 
that the National Association, H. & A. 
Underwriters Conference and Bureau of 
Personal A. & H. Underwriters appoint 
a joint committee to study ways and 
means for “improving our service to 
the public” and since then considerable 
interest has been manifested in this 
move, the speaker said. The } National's 
attitude was summed up as being ‘ ‘to 
lend a helping hand in any movement 
that will place the & H. business on 
a higher plane.” Mr. Cornett hoped 
that in the not too distant future this 
three-way federation might become a 
reality. 

Another tieup is that with the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 
which both groups have pledged to co- 
operate with one another “in solving 
problems which threaten the welfare of 
the public and agents in the A. & H. 
and life fields who are endeavoring to 
make an honest living.” 

Referring to the work which can be 
done along public relations lines by 
local associations President Cornett 
featured (1) spreading the gospel of 
A. & H. protection; (2) taking an in- 
terest in legislative matters, sponsoring 
constructive laws, and cooperating with 
state insurance departments in — 
ment of such laws. He said the Nation- 
al Association recognized its duty to 
local units and has now under way a 
booklet which will help in their build- 
ing programs. 

Agency-Company Cooperation 

This brought Mr. Cornett to Point 
No. 9 in the association’s platform which 
is “bring about closer cooperation of 
agents and companies.” While the 
organization is essentially for agents he 
said it is “our earnest desire to work 
with the companies rather than against 
them,” and he called attention to the 
fine spirit which now exists between the 
two. There are, in fact, sixty-eight 
associate company members of which 
fifteen have been added during the past 
year. In the fight for existence which 
may become more intense in the years 
ahead an Cornett reminded his audi- 
ence: “Both companies and agents are 
in the same boat and each should be 
willing to pull on an oar.” 


Non-Profit Plan Competition 

Among current problems of interest to 
both sides the speaker mentioned the 
non-profit hospital and medical plans 
and said: “In the past five years more 
than 5,000,000 people have enrolled in 
more than fifty non-profit hospitalization 
corporations embracing more than twen- 
ty states. Medical expense corporations 
are now permitted to organize in New 
York State; other states are planning to 
pass similar laws.” Mr. Cornctt felt that 
if this type of coverage can be written 


L. Miller, National Life & Accident, 
publicity and press; C. C. Wharff, New 
England Mutual Life, representing Co- 
lumbus Life Underwriters Association ; 
Al Brasseur, Monarch Life, hospitality 
and information; J. C. Talbott, Conti- 
nental Casualty, exhibits; J. H. Marks, 
Massachusetts Protective, golf; H. J. 
Prouty, Travelers, attendance and pro- 
motion; J. P. Welty, Globe Casualty, 
finance; E. O. Smith, Travelers, repre- 
senting Columbus Claims Association. 








- 


W. B. CORNETT 


successfully, “our companies should be the 
ones to do so rather than having new, 
ine xperienced groups take it over.” But 
if it cannot be properly underwritten 
“we owe it to our public to so inform 
them.” He doubted in a_ long-range 
view of the situation the non-profit plans 
will help to stimulate A. & H. produc- 
tion for the private companies. 
Selection and training of agents were 











Tribute to Salesmen 


President Cornett’s ad- 
dress was his tribute to the sales forces 
of insurance companies. “Above all they 
should represent character—the _ fine 
character of the company itself,” he 
stressed. Furthermore, every salesman 
is a reflection of the light of the insti- 
tution he represents, not merely an auto- 
maton that goes around taking appli- 
cations. He is a_ seed-of-learning 
planter, leaving a trail of trust and con- 
fidence behind him that later springs 
into a harvest for himself and company. 
Honesty, accuracy of statement, com- 
plete faith in his product and enthusiasm 
for his company, are important links 
between his future business and his com- 


Prominent in 


pany’s. “The accident and health sales- 
man can hold his head high for he is 
just as valuable as his doctor friend, 


said the speaker. 








two other points in the National Associa- 
tion’s platform discussed by Mr. Cornett 
and he said: “If we are to do a good 
public relations job, must we not do a 
better job of selecting and training our 
agents? The public judges the company 
or agency by the agents that repre- 
sents it, so it follows that care must be 
used in our selection of man power or 
Mr. John Q. and Mary Jane Public are 
not going to have the right impression. 
In the past too many agency men have 
been willing to place agents without 
paying particular attention to their qual- 
ifications. It seems that no matter how 
careful we are failures are inevitable, 
but in such cases we should tell the 
agent he does not fit into the picture and 
try to help him find other employment.’ 
The speaker thought the local associa- 
tions can be immensely helpful in keep- 
ing the field clean, eSpecially in the 
case of dishonest agents. 
Research Bureau Suggested : 
President Cornett placed training of 
agents next in importance to selectivity 
but left detailed remarks on this sub- 
ject to the speakers which followed him 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Clyde W. Young Refutes Attacks on 
A. A. System and Offers Remedies 


Columbus, Ohio, June Making a 
spirited response to the attacks on the 
American Agency System “which has 
been under the constant fire of critic; 
for many months,’ Clyde W. Young, 
president, Monarch Life of Springfield, 
Mass., appeared this morning before the 
assembled A. & H. men here in a defense 
of the Agency System “as a vital link 
in the public acceptance of our busi- 
ness.” He made clear at the outset of 
his address that the attacks on the 
Agency System do not seem to hive a 
common source but rather “have so many 
points of origin as to make one wonder ii 
some or all of them were brought on 
by our own failures or complacencies. ig 

In Mr. Young’s opinion the Agen: 
System has been primarily responsible 
for the tremendous expansion in cov- 
erages of all hazards. He said th 
samples of the work done followin th 
discovery of new needs are almost too 
numerous to mention, and he pointed to 
the life insurance field as an example 
of the constant development in progress 
of policy contracts and settlement op- 
tions. 


Constructive A. & H. Work Noted 

Coming to the field of A. & H. in- 
surance the speaker sail that the broad- 
ening of coverages and searching out of 
new needs has been marked. He added: 
“Likewise, restrictions are constantly be- 
ing removed from policies wherever the 
interests of the policyholders as a whole 
dictate. Manual simplifications can be 
recognized as another step forward. In 
the field of property insurance, there 
immediately comes to mind the many 
new residence contracts which are avail- 
able. All types of industrial hazards 
have been explored, rated and covered, 
and among the strictly casualty lines 
there are the new lower limit automo- 
bile liability policies designed to rcach 
the lower income uninsureds. In_ the 
expanding field of industrial develop- 
ment, tremendous strides are being made 
toward protecting manufacturers from 
the hazards attendant upon the public 
distribution and the consequent liabili- 
ties for their products. 

Are Critics Correct? 

“Despite the tremendous steps that 
have taken place in industry at large in 
the last century, I feel that the business 
of insurance in no way suffers by com- 
parison. Have we actually done our job 
as poorly as many critics claim? Have 
we really reached our present point ot 
development at excessive costs? Have 
we done a reasonably good job, but an 
insufficient one? Or instead, was our 
problem mainly brought about by the 
failure, as we went along growing and 
developing, to sell ourselves to the pub- 
lic? We have obviously done a reason- 
ably good job of selling our goods to 
the public. Every one of you know that 
that can be proved by a simple reference 
to any statistical record of the business.” 

The speaker felt that as a result of 
all these charges and countercharges 
nearly everyone in the business has done 
a little honest soul searching which, “if 
allowed to bear any kind of fruit at 
all, will do our business eventual good.” 
Continuing he said: 

Working Way Out 

“T believe that only by extending the 
three techniques, selection, trainine, and 
goodwill building, will the Agency System 
and the system of private enterprise in 
insurance as we know it be preserved 
and advanced, and that only by fixing 
clearly a policy that is essentially simnle 
and easily workable will we avoid the 
errors committed by other organizations 
in their ‘trial and error’ attempts to 
work their way out of situations that 
they recognize as undesirable. 

“However, this does not mean that a 
company can rest content with merely 





CLYDE W. 


YOUNG 


improving its agency forces. It means 
that each company must get right back 
to the fundamentals and begin to build 
properly for the years to come. As 
see it, there is going to be no sudden 
turn about effected, nor is it desirable. 
Many companies are already committed 
to a policy which with a slight chan:e 
here and a re-emphasis there, and much 
more attention to little things will sce 
them off to a flying start in the right 
direction. 

“These companies will not have for- 
gotten that ig public acceptance bhe- 
comes possible, home office and agency 
acceptance of the business must be abso- 
lute. For they recognize that unless 
every employe and field man is inter-sted 
in the good of the organization and 
considers himself, or herself, as an actual 
part of the organization, everything else 
that is done is a sheer waste of time, 
effort and whatever money is put into it. 

“I am sure the managements of your 
companies are eager to help you solve 
your problems as agents. They will do 
everything that can be done to smooth 
the path before you in the months and 
years ahead. But, they will make de- 
mands upon you that you must recog- 
nize. You must fit yourselves for the 
station to which you aspire. You must 
improve yourselves. You must get out 
and sell the function of your business 
and yourselves as never before. 

“The business of insurance has not 
reached its present place unaided by the 
wills, the combined imaginations, and 
the efforts of many men. I feel that 
there will never be a bankruptcy of any 
of these powers so long as private enter- 
prise exists. To say that our business 
has any more than begun to approach 
its fullest development is to make a 
concession that no one in the business 
will agree to.” 

Mr. Young was convinced that as long 
as the spark of ingenuity exists in the 
brain of man, the functions of private 
insurance will be called upon and the 
needs created filled. He emphasized: 
“Imaginations sharpened by the stern 
necessities of competitive endeavor will 
see to it that no existing requirement 
goes long unfilled. 

“Through industrial develoment, new 
habits of life, resulting from constant 
scientific and technical research, new 
forms of insurance and fields of service 
will be opened. To keep pace with 
these developments, preservation of the 
agency system is necessary in order 
to guarantee for every new device a 
coverage, and for every new personal 


need an adequate fulfillment.” 


A. & H. Week Better 


Than Ever, Gordon Says 
700 AGENTS WON MERIT CARDS 


Gen’! Chairman Impressed by Increased 
Interest of Cos. and Their Agents; 
Local Associations Did Fine Job 
Columbus, Ohio, June 5.—A_ pre-con 
vention feature here today was th 

breakfast «meeting of the Accident 
Health Week general committee at whic’) 
General Chairman Harold R. Gordo» 
hit the highspots of the sixth annual 
national observance. Hannily he d° 
clared that this observance had e-:ceeded 
all previous achievements; had set a 
new high not only for general publicii 
but in establishing new records for th: 
number of participating companies an‘ 
agents cooperating, and twice the num- 
ber of local A. & H. associations takin™ 
an active part. Indicative of the pro 
duction results obtained Chairman G. 
don said that more than 700 agents had 
been presented by their companies wi’) 
merit cards for outstanding achievemen! 
during the special week. 

Grateful to Trade Press 

The speaker paid grateful tribute to 
the insurance trade press “for its splendid 
cooperation in publishing news items 
and releases concerning week”; said that 
the trade press had also lent its support 
to wide publicity on the local A. & | 
association activity prior to and durin: 
the week itself, and “this tyne of pub- 
licitv was most effective in the stimula- 
tion of our field forces.” 

Mr. Gordon was also appreciative of 
the material cooperation given by so 
many local clubs during the week. Many 
sales congresses, breakfasts, radio pub- 
licity and other events were staged, and 
the result was that agents in each com- 
munity were awakened to. the sales pos- 
sibilities which abound in A. & H. “Com- 
panies likewise deserve more than usual 
credit this year for their active partici- 
pation in the week,” said Mr. Gordon 
and he pointed to the many splendid 
programs prepared which reflected a 
vigorous stimulation of business. The 
fine spirit of cooperation among. his 


‘ommittee members was not overlooked 


4 
by the speaker. 


Plan Book We!l Received 

Speaking of specific features of the 
1940 observance Mr. Gordon called par- 
ticular attention to the Plan Book as 
being one of the most enthusiastically 
received piece of advertising material 
ever produced for agents’ use during 
\. & H. Week. He said: “This was 
a sixteen page, pocket-size, booklet con- 
taining a description of all advertising 
and publicity material available for an 
agent’s use, lots of accident and _ sick- 
ness facts, space for keeping records 
production, as well as many sales ideas, 
which was distributed to over 75.09) 
agents prior to the week. These book- 
lets were not only stimulating and in- 
formative to the men in the field, but 
were practicable for use by the agent 
during the weck.” 

Among other sales helps were the 
specially prepared window displays for 
use by agents in local drug stores— 
dramatizing the need for “financial first 
aid” and “medical first aid,” which dis- 
plays were made ayailable through the 
cooperation of Bauer & Black, surgic*! 
supply manufacturers. More than 1,359 
of these displavs were used and _ the 
supply was exhausted several weeks 
prior to A. & H. Week. 

Cartoons depicting unusual claims 
from the files of A. & H. companies 
were also widely used as were charts 
illustrating economic facts about the 
business. Mr. Gordon was glad to note 
the increased use of publicity releases 
by company house organs, and the use 
of the two speeches prepared for radio 
broadcasting or at civic meetings. In 
addition local associations and companies 
ran special ads in the trade journals; 
Standard Accident tied in their ads in 
Time and Business Week with the week’s 
observance, and news articles appeared 
in ninety-three newspapers in twenty- 
five cities where local A. & H. associa- 
tions are active. More than 300 clip- 
pines have been received representing 


about 1,200 inches of space. 


For additional spot news on the Colum- 
bus convention of the National A. & H. 
Association see Page 40. 


John M. Powell Builds Platform on 
Which to Create Closer Confidence 


Columbus, Chio, June 6.—The rela- 
tionship between the home office and 
the field was the theme of the address 
by John M. Loyal 


Protective Life of Boston, here today. 


Powell, president, 


Bringing a strong appeal for a closer 
cooperative spirit the speaker stressed 
that “if we endeavor to develop to a high 
degree knowledge, sincerity, enthusias™ 
and loyalty, we will have established the 
strongest foundation possible for mutual 
confidence between home office and 
field.” This relationship, he emphasized, 
will carry the institution of accident and 
health insurance through whatever davs 
of darkness and sunshine may be ahead 
to new and greater heights. 

Developing his theme Mr. Powell 
brought out that income protection “still 
has a long way to go before it is fulfilling 
the maior part of the responsibilitic 
for which it was designed, but neverthe 
less it does have to its credit the fact 
that several billion dollars of annual 
incomes are already under its protectio: 

Only One Way to Succeed 

“It is important to note too that the 
tremendous sums which have been paid 
to the sick have not only benefited them 
and their families, but also the doctors, 
grocers, garage owners, merchants and 
numerous other persons to whom these 
funds were paid. 

“We have not succeeded as we should 


unless and until we make our business 
a far more potent factor in the future 
than it has been in the past. There is 
one way and only one way for us to 
do that; make sure that the finest pos- 
sible relationship exists between field and 
home office; and that those groups pull 
together shoulder to shoulder as never 
before. This means real team work 


Justifying Confidence 

“For effective team work the most 
valuable characteristic is confidence. W< 
must distinguish carefully between con 
fidence on the one hand and the right 
to exercise independent judgment on the 
other. But confidence is not had simply 
for the asking. It must be earned, and 
it is easy to destroy. 

“When the new agent connects with 
the company he naturally has confidence 
in that company. He will soon know 
whether that confidence was justified 
and it will be determined largely by 
four factors: The company’s product: 
that is the kind of policies it sells; the 
kind of instruction given; the kind of 
underwriting exercised, and claim ser 


vice. 

Mr. Powell urged against being too 
critical of a policy wording that may 
appear somewhat technical. He = ob- 
served that the present trend is definitely 
toward simplicity in contracts. He then 
turned to proper instruction and under- 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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Ralph F. Proctor Dies 
Following Operation 


BRILLIANT CAREER IN SURETY 





Joined Maryland Casualty in 1913; Was 
Surety Manager of Ass'n of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives 





Col. Ralph F. Proctor, manager surety 
department, Association ot Casualty & 
Surety Executives, died at University 
Hospital, Baltimore, May 29, following a 
brief illness. Mr. Proctor’s death came 
as a shock to his many friends in the 
insurance business. He underwent a 
surgical operation earlier in the week 
and never rallied from its effects. With 
him at the time of his death were his 
wife and son. 

Although a native of Dorchester, 
Mass., Mr. Proctor claimed Baltimore 
as his home. He was graduated in engi- 
neering from Cornell University in 1901 
and became a junior engineer in the 
United States Lake Survey. Shortly 
thereafter he went into the engineering 
business as a member of the New York 
firm of Williams, Proctor & Potts. 

Active in War Work 

When the United States entered the 
World War he offered his services and 
was engineer officer in charge of the 
construction of Camp Mead, Maryland 
In the same capacity he built the Curtis 
Bay Ordnance Depot. He entered the 
service aS a major and was a lieutenant 
colonel when he received his honorable 
discharge at the conclusion of the war. 

To perform this service Mr. Proctor 
was given leave of absence by the Mary- 
land Casualty, with which he had be- 
come associated in previous years. Mr. 
Proctor’s entrance into the insurance 
business really dates from 1910 when, as 
chief engineer for A. L. Register & Co., 
Philadelphia, a number of defaulted 
contracts brought him into active contact 
with the Maryland Casualty. As a re- 
sult of that association he joined the 
company actively in 1913. Upon return- 
ing from his war service, Mr. Proctor 
was assigned the job of building the 
Maryland Casualty’s present home office 
building. He was made manager of the 
contract bond department, was advanced 
to executive assistant vice-president in 
1922 and in 1924 was elected vice-presi- 
dent and given charge of the fidelity and 
surety underwriting department. 

In 1935, when the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives organized a 
fidelity and surety department, Mr. 
Proctor was selected to be its manager. 
He assumed his duties November 1, 
1935. During the years he was with 
the association Mr. Proctor wrote a 
number of papers which were widely 
read; and spoke before many insurance, 
engineering and construction bodies. 


World’s Fair Home and 
Travel Policy Featured 


The editor of National Surety’s Field- 
man, monthly house organ, devotes a 
section of the current issue to a de- 
scription of the World’s Fair home and 
travel policy, available to visitors at 
both the New York and San Francisco 
fairs, which was popularly received last 
vear. Under this policy the National 
Surety “bets your customer $500 against 
a $10 bill that he will suffer no loss of 
contents of his residence from burglary 
and theft while absent from home, from 
pickpocketing, larceny or holdup while 
at home or abroad, or from loss of 
property from hotel room, railroad sta- 
tion, train, boat or bus. 

Agents are urged to push this policy 





and in so doing “pick up some vaca- 
tion money for yourself and at the 
same time do a real favor for your 
clients.” : 





F. W. CORNISH LOSES MOTHER 
Sympathy is being extended to Frank 
W. Cornish, special representative of 
Bankers Indemnity of Newark, N. J 


in the recent death of his mother. Mrs. 
Cornish had been sick for several 
months, 


FLIGHT COVERAGE TO EUROPE 





Two Calif. Architects, Flying from Los 
Angeles to Continent and Return, Get 

Lloyd’s Coverage; Lebby in Picture 

W. E. Lebby, prominent Los Angeles 
A. & H. writer, has figured recently 
in an unusual air flight coverage which 
two architects of his city obtained to 
cover risks incidental to their travel 
in war-torn Europe. The insured are 
Frederick A, Hanson, landscape archi- 
tect, and Walter K. Neill, research man, 
both of Forest Lawn Memorial Park, 
Glendale, Calif., and their insurance was 
placed in Lloyd’s of London through 
W. I. Hollingsworth Insurance Agency. 
Forest Lawn, regarded as the show 
cemetery of that section of California, 
has two chapels constructed on lines of 
the old English parish churches, and it 
was the purpose of Messrs. Hanson and 
Neill on their trip to inspect in England 
historical and church buildings with a 
view to reproducing one or more of them 
at Forest Lawn. 

Apparently the war raging in Europe 
was no deterrent to the air trip— pro- 
vided insurance protection could be ob- 
tained. The architects, it is learned, are 
covered from the time they stepped 
aboard their plane in Los Angeles until 
the finish of their trip. They left New 
York in mid-May, flew to Lisbon, Port- 
ugal; then to Marseilles, Paris and Lon- 
don. As fate had it their arrival in 
London was coincident with the start 
of the German “big push” toward the 
channel ports and the stoppage of all 
civilian travel between Paris and Lon- 
don. The entire trip was expected to be 
completed in thirty days. 

The insurance, which runs to substan- 
tial amounts, was taken out by Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park both for itself and 
for dependents of the traveling archi- 
tects. It is understood that if it should 
become a claim the entire amount would 
go to denendents. 





NEW POLICIES INTRODUCED 





Manufacturers’ Casualty Issuing Burglary, 
Holdup and Storekeeper’s Combination; 
Gives Entree to Selling Other Lines 


The Manufacturers’ Casualty of Phila- 
delphia has announced the issuance of a 
special form of burglary holdup policy 
in several of the Eastern states which 
has proved to be an excellent entree for 
agents and brokers for the production of 
other business. This policy which is 
known as merchants’ special robbery 
policy provides $100 inside holdup, $100 
messenger holdup insurance and covers 
money securities and merchandise, with 
no restriction as to the hours of cover- 
age. 

Issuance of a storekeeper’s combina- 
tion policy was also announced. This 
policy provides $125 coverage under each 
insuring clause of the standard store- 
keepers’ policy instead of the usual $250 
per insuring clause at an annual pre- 
mium of $20. 


THE FONDILLER BROTHERS 





Harvey Just Graduated From Columbia 
College; Leonard Studying Actuarial 
Science; Sons of New York Actuary 
Harvey V. Fondiller, 19-year-old son 

of Richard Fondiller, consulting actuary 

in New York, was graduated from Co- 
lumbia College on Tuesday. His brother, 

Leonard, finished in the School of Busi- 

ness of that college a year ago and is 

now pursuing an actuarial career in his 

father’s office. Both brothers in 1937 

took a Summer vacation trip to Europe 

and afterwards wrote about their experi- 
ences. Harvey went on a bicycle tour in 

France and England while Leonard, trav- 

eling by train, visited nine countries, in- 

cluding Russia. 


B. O. JONES TO NEW ZEALAND 


Bruce Owen Jones, assistant claim 
superintendent of the Indemnity of N. A. 
will sail soon on the S. S. Aorangi from 
Vancouver for his home in Auckland, 
New Zealand. After eleven years in this 
country Mr. Jones will visit his family 
and then rejoin the Fourth Waikato 





Mounted Rifles for war service. 





Clear Thinking Theme of H. A. Behrens 
In Message to Key Men of His Cos. 


The need for clear and independent 
thinking, especially in times like the 
present, was stressed in a message re- 
cently from Herman A. Behrens, execu- 
tive head of the Continental Casualty 
and affiliated companies. Addressing 
executives and department heads of the 
three companies Mr. Behrens cautioned 
that his memorandum had no interna- 
tional nor national political implications. 
But he did make clear that world-wide 
developments point definitely to changes 
in business problem in the U. S. A., and 
that it is useless to guess what those 
changes may be. Therefore, he declared: 
“It becomes more important than ever 
before that each of us do better and 
more careful thinking in order that we 
may recognize changing conditions as 
they develop and consider them for their 
effect on the problems of each one of us 


in our administration of the companies’ 
affairs.” Mr. Behrens continued: 

“To do that most successfully we must 
have a receptive mind, the courage of 
independent thinking and the balance 
necessary to keep that thinking clear, 
and by all means, with a full realization 
of the serious nature of our jobs, let us 
be sure not to lose our sense of humor, 

“We must think forward and not back- 
ward. Let us leave the analysis of what 
has happened to the patriarchs and let 
us as young men representing a young, 
vigorous institution consider the present 
situation as a great opportunity for for- 
ward-looking thinking and action. 

“IT commend to you what Paul said a 
great many centuries ago, ‘but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before.” 





J. P. Coughlin Completes 
30 Years with Travelers 


John P. Coughlin, assistant secretary 
of the casualty department of the 
55 John Street branch office of the 
Travelers, received many congratulations 
June 1 upon his thirtieth anniversary 
with the company. Mr. Coughlin started 
in 1910, transferred to New York in 
1916, returned to the home office in 
1926 where he remained until he was 
made assistant secretary of the New 
York office. 


M. Barratt Walker Retires 
After 38 Yrs. with U.S. F.&G. 


After thirty-eight years of service 
with the United States F. & G. during 
which he held important posts, includ- 
ing that of executive vice-president, M. 
Barratt Walker has retired. In addition 
to his vice-presidency Mr. Walker was 
a director and member of the executive 
committee. He will continue on the 
board. I 

A graduate of Johns Hopkins and the 
law school of the University of Mary- 
land Mr. Walker joined the U. S. F. & 
G. as an attorney in 1902. In 1908 he 
was placed in charge of judicial claims. 
Two years later he organized and for a 
long time conducted the casualty claim 
department. In 1923 he became vice- 
president in charge of the claim division. 
During the last eight years Mr. Walker 
has served as executive vice-president. 

At a testimonial luncheon in his honor 
recently many tributes were paid to Mr. 
Walker by his associates. R. Howard 
Bland, chairman of the board, pre- 
sided and acting on behalf of the com- 
pany he presented the guest of honor 
with an engraved silver pitcher. J. Kemp 
Bartlett, Sr., general counsel for the 
company and who was one of Mr. 
Walker’s fellow-graduates from law 
school, also attended the luncheon. The 
same graduating class also included the 
late Gov. Albert C. Ritchie. 

Mr. Walker plans to spend some time 
in Florida and travel. 


Cc. E. BAGLIN DEAD AT 73 

Charles E. Baglin of the Baglin In- 
surance Agency, Hartford, died last 
week at the age of 73. For thirty years 
he was state agent for the Massachu- 
setts Accident Co., having offices in 
Hartford and New Haven. In 1900 he 
founded the Baglin agency. His widow, 
Mrs. Carrie Brown Baglin, was asso- 
ciated with him in the business. 


A. H. SMITH ASS’T MANAGER 

Arthur H. Smith has been appointed 
an assistant manager in the claim divi- 
sion of the Maryland Casualty in charge 
of the Compensation Section. He has 
been with the company since 1924. 


IN GENERAL CASUALTY FIELD 

Auto-Owners, automobile mutual com- 
pany of Lansing, recently entered the 
general casualty field. 

















WILLIAM DIGNAN HONORED 





New President of Cincinnati A. & H. 
Association Production Chief in W. 
E. Lord Co.; His Fellow Officers 

William Dignan, who is in charge of 
production for the W. E. Lord Co. of 
Cincinnati, one of the leading A. & H. 
agencies of the country, is the new 
president of the Cincinnati Accident & 
Health Association. His agency has 
represented the Continental Casualty for 
the past twenty-five years and its presi- 
dent, W. E. Lord, is one of the pioneers 
in the A. & H. field. Setting a fast pace 
as production chief, Mr. Dignan is adept 
in his knowledge of the practical side of 
this line. 

Associated with Mr. Dignan in run- 
ning the Cincinnati association for 1940- 
41 are John Eggers, Inter-Ocean Casu- 
alty, as vice-president and secretary; W. 
A. Case, Washington National, treasur- 
er; E. Y. Lininger, chairman of the 
executive committee. Members of this 
committee include Cliff Gurney, Mutual 
Benefit H. & A.; J. W. Scherr, Inter- 
Ocean Casualty; J. T. Maloney, National 
Underwriter; Max Abrams, Occidental; 
W. R. Stewart, Retail Credit Co., and 
Louis Cooksey, Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 

President Dignan is a member of the 
executive committee of the National A. 
& H. Association which was in annual 
session this week at Columbus. 





Lucas and Nelson Speak At 
St. Louis Buyers’ Meeting 


Ray B. Lucas, Superintendent of In- 
surance of Missouri, and Edgar C. Nel- 
son, chairman of the state’s workmen's 
compensation insurance commission, 
were the principal speakers at the fifth 
anniversary dinner meeting, May 28, of 
the St. Louis Insured Members Confer- 
ence of the Associated Industries of 
Missouri. 

Superintendent Lucas spoke on “The 
Missouri Insurance Department” and 
Mr. Nelson discussed “The Administra- 
tion of the Missouri Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance Law.” 

The St. Louis Insured Members Con- 
ference, composed of representatives of 
many of the city’s industries, meets 
monthly in a round table discussion of 
insurance problems. From time to time 
leading insurance executives are invited 
to attend these gatherings. 

H. F. Thomson of the General Mate- 
rials Co. is chairman of the conference; 
Eugene Dougherty of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., vice-chairman, and T. J, Kravoss, 
Associated Industries, secretary. 





BUFFALO BUS DRIVER AWARDS 

Charles H. Wilson, president, Wilson, 
Forster & McCall, Inc., Buffalo, pre- 
sented medals to twenty-one drivers of 
Board of Education buses for their safe- 
ty records during the past two years. 
Mr. Wilson is safety committee chair- 
man in both the Automobile Club of 


uffalo and the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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J. K. Dennis Promoted 
In Cont’] Casualty 


METROPOLITAN N. Y. MANAGER 





Company Now Has Complete Eastern 
Departmental Unit Here; Hays Re- 
signs; Promote Just and Cochran 





Joseph K. Dennis is the newly ap- 
pointed manager of the metropolitan (N. 
Y.) department of Continental Casualty 
succeeding George R. Hays, Jr., who 
has resigned from the company. Mr. 
Dennis will have charge of casualty pro- 
duction in New York City and the 
counties of Westchester, Nassau and 





JOSEPH K. DENNIS 


Suffolk for Continental Casualty and the 
National Casualty. Executive supervision 
of both the metropolitan and Eastern 
departments of these companies is vested 
in Vice-President Floyd N. Dull and as- 
sisting him and in charge of production 
is Resident Vice-President Harlow G. 
Brown. 

Manager Dennis has been in insur- 
ance work ever since his graduation 
from Boston University. First post was 
with the National Life in Chicago and 
when that company merged with the 
Washington National Mr. Dennis was 
made manager of the latter company’s 
Chicago office which he operated until 
January, 1937. He was then promoted 
to the post of supervisor of branch 
offices in the southern states. 

In January, 1938, Mr. Dennis joined 
the Continental Casualty as assistant 
superintendent of agents of the commer- 
cial A. & H. department, handling mid- 
western territory. In January, 1939, he 
was promoted to superintendent of 
agents of the eastern commercial A. & 
H. department with headquarters at 75 
Fulton Street, New York. Most of his 
activities in the East have been in the 
New York City and adjacent territories 
where he has met many of the agents 
and brokers. 

Mr. Dennis has been active in local 
accident and health circles and recently 
served on the executive committee and 
as chairman of the Accident & Health 
breakfast meeting during A. & H. Week. 
During his career in accident and health 
production he has also worked in the 
general casualty lines. He is well and 
favorably known; has many friends 
among the producers. 

\t the same time Herbert J. Just and 


David A. Cochran become associate 
managers of the metropolitan denart- 
ment. They have been assistant man- 


agers. Both of them have been in cas- 
ualty production work for many years. 
Mr. Just joined the Continental Cas- 
ualty in December, 1938, and Mr. Coch- 
ran in September, 1939. The former had 
been in the New York office of the 
United States F. & G. for ten years and 


A. & H. Men in N. Y. Get 
National Defense Plea 


PRODUCERS GUESTS OF CLUB 





American Legion’ Legislative Director 
and N. Y. Health Commissioner Guest 
Speakers; 300 Attend 





The Accident & Health Club of New 
York entertained producers at a_ ban- 
quet Tuesday evening in Hotel New 
Yorker which will be long remembered. 
Headline speaker at this affair was Col. 
John Thomas Taylor, national legisla- 
tive director of the American Legion, 
Washington, D. C. whose address on 
National Defense—an off the record talk 
—was both timely and highly significant 
of the vital need at this time for an 
adequate Army, Navy and air force in 
the United States. Also,on the speaking 
»rogram was John L. Rice, commissioner 
of health of the City of New York. 

Wallace J. Falvey, Massachusetts 
Bonding vice-president, was never in 
better form as toastmaster. He was 
complimented by those present for his 
useful service as honorary chairman of 
the club’s Accident & Health Week 
activity. Banquet Committee Chairman 
Charles F. McLaughlin, United States 
Casualty, also received public recognition 
for his good work as did Harry F. Legg, 
Firemen’s Fund Indemnity, chairman of 
the speaker’s committee. 

Hammer Praises Producers 

Wesley T. Hammer, president of the 
club, who is with the Loyalty Group, 
spoke in praise of the producers who 
had qualified by their production during 
May for the honor of attending the ban- 
quet. It is the sixth annual affair of its 
kind and close to 300 attended. President 
Hammer noted the absence of William 
C. Jeffrey, Royal Indemnity, who had 
been chairman of A, & H. Week activi- 
ties and said that he was convalescing 
nicely following an operation. Mr. Ham- 
mer was happy to say that the various 
companies along William Street report 
that the month of May produced the best 
\. & H. production in recent years due 
in large measure to the impetus of the 
special week. He paid his respects to 
the threat of compulsory health insur- 
ance and urged vigilance on the part of 
A. & H. men and the casualty companies 
to combat it. The European war also 
claimed his attention, as did accident 
prevention and safety work which, he 
felt, should go hand in hand with the 
A. & H. man’s interest in protecting 
against accident and sickness. In this 
connection Mr. Hammer pointed to Hon- 
orary Chairman Falvey as one of the 
foremost exponents in the country of 
accident prevention and safety. 

Guests of the club in addition to the 
guest speakers were Ray Murphy, past 
national commander of the American 
Legion, now assistant general manager, 
Association C. & S. Executives; Alonzo 
Gore Oakley, vice-president, United 
States F. & G. and all the officers of 
Insurance Post No. 1081 of the American 
Legion which, with its color guard, 
served as an escort to Commander Mur- 
phy and Legislative Director John 
Thomas Taylor. They included Com- 
mander Edward Glatzmaver, Past Com- 
mander J. R. Loomis, First Vice-Com- 
mander James Irving; Second vice-Com- 
mander Arthur Kistner; Third Vice- 
Commander Emery Gauch, Adjutant 
Charles Lotten, Historian Fred Hacey, 
and the Color Guards—Charles S. John- 
san, Frank Kroupa and Bruce Brighton, 
sergeant at arms. 





the latter with the Eagle Indemnity for 
five years. 

Already occupying four entire floors 
of the Best Building at 75 Fulton Street, 
the Continental has recently taken over 
another floor which will be occupied 
July 1. This additional space will en- 
able the company to complete its pro- 
gram in the Eastern department at New 
York for the operation of a complete 
departmental unit with all functions sim- 
ilar to those of its home office in 
Chicago. 


Diemand Re-elected 





Exec. V.-P. of Indemnity Co. to Head 
Penna. Insurance Federation for An- 


other Year; J. M. Thomas Ist V.-P. 

John A. Diemand, executive vice- 
president of the Indemnity of North 
America, was reelected president of the 
Insurance Federation of America on 
Tuesday at its annual Insurance Days 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. John 
M. Thomas, president of the National 
Union Fire, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent, indicating his ascendancy to the 
presidency next year with the conven- 


. 





JOHN A. DIEMAND 


tion being held in Pittsburgh, his home 
town. 

Featured speaker at the opening ses- 
sion was M. Albert Linton, president 
Provident Mutual Life, whose talk is re- 
viewed in the life insurance department 
of this issue. 

Mr. Diemand, in his address of wel- 
come, declared that the TNEC investi- 
gation had set the keynote for the meet- 
ing. That insurance feared Government 
competition and control regulation. De- 
fending state regulation, he wondered 
how long it would take the business to 
obtain decisions if insurance were under 
government control. Secretary of Com- 
merce Richard P. Brown of Pennsyl- 
vania was another speaker. 

Other officers elected were Frank D. 
Buser, William B. Corey, Thomas B. 
Donaldson, Walter E. Roehrs, A. M. 
Waldron, A. S. Wickham, of Philadel- 
phia; John S. Fisher, J. N. Jamison, 
Frank S. Kauffman, J. C. Murray, Pitts- 
burgh; Holgar J. Johnson, New York, 
Fred A. Service, Sharon, all vice-presi- 
dents. 

Reelected were Homer W. Teamer as 
secretary-manager, John D. Pharaoh, 
2nd, treasurer, and Mary F., Fireng, as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Fisher was elected 
national councillor and William A. Ed- 
gar, Philadelphia, assistant national 
councillor. 





PINK’S PHILADELPHIA TALK 
New York Superintendent Thinks Too 
Much Emphasis Has Been Placed 
On Carrier-Type Controversies 
In talking before the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Days convention at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford in Philadelphia Wednes 
day Superintendent Pink of New York 
said that too much emphasis has been 
given in this country upon type of insur- 
ance people should carry and too little 
upon the need for united effort in 
ministering efficiently to the welfare of 
the family, the community and_ the 
nation. At a time when the world is 
rocking on its foundations he thought 
there was too much emphasis on carrier- 

type disputes. 











NOTICE 


to 
INDEMNITY AGENTS 


This month the featured 
coverage in our 


“We’re 20 in *40 and going 
like 60°’ Sales Campaign 
is 
AUTOMOBILE PUBLIC 
LIABILITY and 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


All new business in these lines 
will earn you EXTRA MERITS 
with which you can secure val- 
uable gift awards, and also 
boost your score for one of 
the 100 GRAND PRIZES to be 
awarded at the close of the 
contest. 

There are approximately 
30,000,000 automobiles on 
the roads today. More than 
70% of these owners do not 
earry Public Liability and 
Property Damage Insurance. 
Here’s a rich gold mine for 
you to work. 


Write for a copy of our 


new interesting folder 
entitled “Some _ things 
that every Car Owner 


ought to know for his 
own protection.” It will 
make your prospects 
think ! 


Casualty 
Fidelity 
Surety 





CAPITAL $2,500,000 


Indemnity 
Insurance Company 
of North America 





PHILADELPHIA 
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Been a Blackout of Disease or Injury” Skutt 
Hoodoo Day, Advertising, Merchandising of 
A. & H. and Agent Training Discussed 


dence of the intense struggle to attract 
buyers.” Whatever form of advertising 
is used should have as its objective to 
help the agent get business. With much 
more money being spent to reach the 
public by advertising and publicity the 
speaker's size-up of this trend is that 
buyers are now beginning “to tell us 
what they want and must have.” He 
exclaimed: “What a positive proof of 
the awakening consciousness of the need 
~ our And what a challenge.” 
Potency of Newspaper Headlines 
One of the most petent factors in 
bringing about this awakening, said Mr. 
\lldredge, has been the newspaper head- 


services y 


lines and news —— conveying vivid 
impressions of accidents and sicknesses 
sustained by = Riverine of people. “This 
represents milltons of dollars of abso- 


lutely free advertising,” the speaker 
stressed, and he pictured how it sur 
passes even paid advertising in mould- 
ing public psychology. This is because 


“it is indirect and insidious-—sinking 
into the human mind when it is. off- 
vuard and thus escaping the off-hand 
dismissal which paid-for advertising so 


frequently receives.” 

Mr. Alldredge urged A. & H. agents 
toc apiti alize on the foie lurking in every 
person’s mind of accidents and sickness, 
of financial loss and hardship, which is 


often covered up by a mask of indif- 
ference. He concluded: “It takes two- 
fisted salesmanship to overcome the 
human inertia which keeps people from 
doing what they know is for their own 


and it is your job to follow-up 
with personal salesmanship the enormous 
market opened up for you by newspaper 


good, 


headlines and news publicity.” 
Packwood on Hoodoo Day 
National Hoodoo Day = started = on 
April 13, 1934 when J. Robert Johnson, 


a Chicago broker, bet a friend $10 that 


he could write twenty accident applica 
tions that day His friend took him 
up, but although Bob worked hard he 


failed to make the 20 mark and lost his 
bet. But, according to F. G. Packwood, 
Massachusetts Bonding manager at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Bob’s loss proved a gain 
for the A. & H. business. In adding 
up the results of his day’s efforts he 
discovered that he had written thirteen 
applications Then—he happened to 


think—it was Friday, the 13th. The in- 
cident was so unusual that he gave it to 
an enterprising insurance magazine edi- 


marked the beginning of 
campaigns, which since then 


sponsored by the A. & H. 


tor. And that 
Hoodoo Day 
have been 
Review. 

Devoting his address to the sales pro- 
motion possibilities of Hoodoo Day Mr. 
Packwood said a total of 1,116 agents 
qualified last year for membership in 
the Black Cat Club. At least thirteen 
applications must be written on the 
Hoodoo Day to so qualify. 

Mr. Packwood estimated that $500,000 
in A. & H. premiums are written on 
Hoodoo Days. Surprisingly, he added, 
the larger companies and agents writ- 
ing the larger premiums take a more 
active part than do the industrial com- 
manies 
The latter 


half of Mr. 
talk was devoted to case 
his own sales files, showing how alert 
producers have conducted intensive, well 
coordinated drive for & H. business. 
Here’s one of his best stories: 
party, the night 
Following the 


-ackwood’s 
history from 


“One agent gave a stag 
of Thursday, October 12th 





revealed to his guests 
Each of them 


stroke of midnight, he 
that it was then Hoodoo Day. 


had received the Hoodoo News and the Black 
Cat post card. The agent had applications 
available to jinx the inevitable for those who 


were superstitious and preferred taking no aed 


ther chances while going home. These gues 
were friendly prospects often solicited but tye 
closed. Briefly, at 10:30 p. m. on Hoodoo Night, 
that agent secured his twenty-eighth application. 
out of thirty solicitations. One of our special 
agents was present when every application was 
secured.” 


Harroll and Gantz Closing Speakers 


Closing speeches on today’s session 
were by two successful agency heads- 
C. F. Harroll who runs the Inter-Ocean 
Casualty office at Dayton, and Joseph 
M. Gantz, Pacific Mutual Life general 
agent at Cincinnati. Mr. Harroll ably 
handled the problem of recruiting and 
training while Mr. Gantz discussed mer- 


chandising of accident and sickness in- 
surance. 
Chief responsibility of A. & H. in- 


Harroll’s opinion, is to 
safeguard the pay envelopes of the na- 
tion. Therefore, he said it was impor- 
tant to recruit men capable of handling 
this job and to train them for greatest 
efficiency in discharging their duties. 
Requisites for a good A. & H. agent, 
he emphasized, are good character, a 
willingness and a desire to succeed, 
and reasonable educational background. 
“These qualities are the foundation of 
the strong sales structure which we 
must build,” the speaker explained. 
Instead of handing the new agent a 
number of insurance books to prepare 
him for sales work Mr. Harroll has met 
with favorable results by giving the new 
man a book on general salesmanship to 
study; teaching him public relations 
technique, and giving him just enough 
technical insurance information to assim- 


surance, in Mr. 


ilate in small doses. 

In Mr. Harroll’s agency a yardstick 
is used with which each agent may 
measure his stature as an insurance 


salesman. It has five divisions and the 
agent must measure up to the full length 
of the stick if he is to represent a well 
balanced sales personality. The divisions 
are (1) ability to create prospects; (2) 
salesmanship and ability to plan field 
work in advance; (3) ability to fill in 
the application which is an art in it- 
self; (4) consistency of effort; (5) 
knowledge of the fundamentals of hu- 
man relationship. The speaker said it 
had been tested and proved in his agency 
that “an insurance man succeeds or fails 
in proportion to his strength or weak- 
ness in the sales fundamentals embodied 
in this chart.” 


Mansur Oakes Talk 


(Continued on Page 36) 


tion of what business can do in a 
democracy. 

“My second consideration of coopera- 
tion becomes a television today, as we 
see ourselves assembled at the conven- 
tion, a conventicn made possible entirely 
through cooperation with ourselves. Lo- 

cal associations accomplish wonders. 
They are the power units of the National 
Association. Banded together, they pro- 
duce the spirit of cooperation as broad 
as the National and as big as many men 
thinking and planning together for a 
common cause. 

“The third form of cooperation I am 
discussing is with ‘self’—and that, per- 
haps, is the hardest of all to achieve, 
and the most immediately profitable. 
Make the most of coordinated measuring 
rods developed to show the effectiveness 


of each phase of your work, so that you 


can seize upon your greatest strength 
and develop it, can isolate your weak- 
nesses, one by one, and overcome them. 


Expanding strength and disappearing 
weaknesses leave nothing to be desired. 

“Cooperation of all the factors that 
make up Self—Soul, Mind, Body—work- 
ing together for definite results, creates 
self-starting that becomes the perpetual 
motion of success.” 
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Annual Convention if ® National A. & H. As sociation 
European War Competes With Sales 


Ideas as Feature of Convention 
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]. M. Powell’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 37) 
claim administration 
comment: 


writing methods, 
and added this 
Reserves and Investments 
“Although the agent may not be | 
ly concerned, there are 


keen- 
two other very 


important principles which we must fol- 
maintained 
Make sure 


low if confidence is to be 
through good and bad times: 


JOHN M. POWELL 


reserves are sufficient. Keep 


every reasonable precaution to see 
surplus can not be impaired 
should—and no doubt 


“As every man 


does want his home office force to place 
in him as 


high a degree of confidence 


as possible—let us note some of the 
principal qualities necessary. These four 
will suffice: Knowledge, Sincerity, En- 
thusiasm, Loyalty.” 

W. B Corne tt 

(Continued from Page 36) 
on the program. He offered the sug- 
gestions that the & H. industry care- 
tully consider the formation of a sales 
research bureau similar to the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau. He also 
pictured local associations offering sales 
courses to their members of several 


week’s duration and with certificates of 


merits being presented to agents who 
successfully complete them. “This might 
very well lead to something similar to 
the C.L.U. degree now given in the 
life field,” he said. 

As to the general theme of the con- 
vention “Accident & Health Insurance 
Looks Forward” he emphasized the un- 


limited possibilities offered to those en- 
this field, hailing A. & H. as 
fastest growing lines. In 
1939 the premium writings in all carrie: 
$250,000,000 “and we have about 
include all 
This he estimated as an average 
per eallewiahied, 
amount of protection in 
his opinion. 

The field is rich in 
Cornett’s opinion. He 


sales opportunities 
said it 


majority of American homes there is 
not enough reserve money to last two 
weeks if the salary or pay envelope 


should cease due to sickness or accident. 
To this he added: “When we take into 
of the pop- 
ulation of the United States has an in- 
come of less than $3,000 annually we can 
indeed appreciate the need for our pro- 


duct.” 
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ary Advised About 
Handling Insurance 


E. W. SAWYER ON FIXING DUTIES 
Advocates Centralized Authority, Nam- 
ing of Insurance Counsel, Making 
Covers Automatic 


W. Sawyer, attorney, National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
told the Massachusetts Bankers Associa- 
tion, in convention in Swampscott, May 
24, that centralization of authority and 
responsibility is imperative in carrying 
out successfully a bank’s insurance pro- 
gram or its general policy respecting in- 
surance. Administration of the program 
must be made the responsibility of one 
individual or one department, If the 
size of the bank requires that insurance 
be made an incidental responsibility of 
an executive, the bank should rely heav- 
ily upon the advice of a competent agent 
or broker. 

Mr. Sawyer added that “the executive 
who is responsible for the insurance pro- 
gram of his bank has an intricate, re- 
sponsible and intensively interesting job, 
and it is a man-size job which requires 
the highest degree of ability. Obviously 
the bank should inquire into the insur- 
ance program of each borrowing custom- 
er and insist upon adequate insurance 
protection. It is not only a necessity 
for the bank but a service to the cus- 
tomer.” Mr. Sawyer further stressed: 

Permanent Position Suggested 

“Not only must the bank be conversant 
with the types of insurance needed but 
the insurance must protect the bank and 
the trust estate properly. I often think 
that if a state bank association or a na- 
tional or regional bank association would 
create a permanent position of Insurance 
Counsel and employ a competent, ex- 
perienced executive to devote his en- 
tire efforts in behalf of the member com- 


panies, the results would amply repay 
the expense. 
Combining Existing Covers 

“If I have analyzed the needs of banks 
correctly, the major requirement at pres- 
ent is not new covers but combinations 
of existing covers which will automat- 
ically attach when the hazard is created. 
In the lines of insurance within the cas- 
ualty field there seems to be no insup- 
erable difficulty. The same is true, | 
think, of fidelity, marine and inland ma- 
rine insurance. In the fire insurance 
field it is more difficult principally be- 
cause of limitation upen freedom of ac- 
tion imposed by statutory policy lan- 
guage. But it is safe to assume that if 
banks have a legitimate need, ways can 
eventually be found to meet it. 

Making Cover Automatic 

“As an immediate objective in im- 
provement of insurance for banks, I sug- 
gest you seek automatic coverage. | 
mean by this insurance which will attach 
to the hazard when the hazard arises 
and without prior notice by the bank to 
its insurer. Such insurance should in- 
sure not only the interest of the bank 
but! other proprietary interests.” 

In closing, the speaker made these rec- 
ommendations : 

“Study the needs of your bank, Adopt 
an insurance program, Centralize ad- 
ministration. Take your unsolved or un- 
satisfactorily solved problems to your as- 
sociation. Coordinate efforts to all mem- 
bers upon your common problems. Cen- 
tralize authority to execute plans and to 
negotiate. Establish cooperation with 
central organizations of insurance car- 
riers. Take your problems to them. 

“Your business, like ours, rests upon 
the sanctity of the promise. We could 
not survive the destruction of mutual 
trust and mutual good faith in human 
relationships. In these dark days we are 
tempted to ask ourselves: ‘Why worry 
about the trivial problems of business ?’ 
We must not yield to that temptation. 
We must have faith that the things 
worth while will survive. We must carry 
on. 


J. A. Nelson President 
Of U. S. Casualty Co. 


SUCCEEDS NORMAN R. MORAY 
No Other Official Changes Made; New 


Chief Has Been in Insurance Busi- 
ness Nearly Fifty Years 


J. Arthur Nelson has been elected 
president of the United States Casualty 
succeeding the late Norman R. Moray 
who passed away a few weeks ago. This 
office will be occupied by Mr. Nelson in 
addition to his presidency of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty of Baltimore of 
which company he has been the chief 
executive for many years. No other 
changes were made in the official staff 
of the United States Casualty when the 
board of directors met in special ses- 
sion several days ago. Edson S. Lott 
continues as board chairman; James J. 
Meador as vice-president and treasurer; 
Walter D. Owens as vice-president and 
secretary. Mr. Nelson has been a di- 
rector of the company since its affiia- 
tion with the New Amsterdam in 1932. 

The new chief executive, a native of 
Baltimore County, Md., was graduated 
in 1892 from McDonogh Institute, Md., 
and the same year began his insurance 
career. He was first in the fire insur- 
ance field. In 1902 his surety career be- 
gan with the Fidelity & Deposit as a 
special agent and in six years’ time he 
had advanced to vice-president of the 
company. In that capacity he served 
until 1912, being president of the Phila- 
delphia Casualty from 1910-12 while its 
affairs were being liquidated under the 
direction of the F. & D. which had taken 
over the company. 

A new phase in Mr. Nelson’s career 
began in 1913 when he organized the 
American Indemnity of Baltimore to 
write casualty and surety lines. This 
company purchased the New Amsterdam 
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PRODUCTION DRIVE LAUNCHED 


Massachusetts Bonding Offers Numerous 
Prizes to Live Wire Agents 
in 1940 Campaign 

The Massachusetts Bonding of Bos- 
ton has recently lannched its 1940 nro- 
duction campaign with results figured on 
the point system. This drive for new 
business offers an excellent opportunity 
to live wire agents in competing for a 
wide variety of prizes. Six months is 
the allotted time in which to pile up 
points for one big prize or a collection 
of prizes as the desired number of 
points are acquired. No points will be 
awarded for policies covering workmen’s 
compensation risks, Massachusetts statu- 
tory automobile liability risks, or public 
livery and long haul truckmen’s risks. 
Contract bonds will be considered as new 
business in every instance. Points will 
not be considered earned unless pre- 
miums are paid to the company within 
the established time limit. 


GENERAL BROKERS TO MEET 

The next monthly meeting of the Gen 
eral Brokers’ Association will be hell 
Wednesday evening, June 12, at eicht 
o'clock at the Hotel Edison, New Yor' 


Casualty but later became inactive. The 


New Amsterdam under Mr. Nelson's 
leadership has prospered. Maintaining 


its home office in Baltimore it owns the 
structure at 60 John Street, New York, 
one of the largest buildings in the down- 
town insurance district. Its business, 
like that of the United States Casualty, 
is nation-wide. 

For years Mr. Nelson has taken a 
leading role in casualty and surety or- 
ganization affairs. He is a past presi- 
dent of both the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives and the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, and has served on 
many committees for the betterment of 
the stock casualty business. 
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Mass. Bonding Completes Series of 
Regional Meetings Around Country 











CAPITAL $2,000,000.00 

Surplus ‘ 4,925,022.53 

Home Office “Traveling Troubadours” Have Put on Educa- Voluntary Contingency Reserve 500,000.00 
. E sap ‘ js Reserve for Losses. ... 4,411,967.35 
tional Programs for Agents in Many Cities; Engineering An Ghee tite 2,659 228.69 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS .  14,496,218.57 


and Safety Facilities Stressed 
NOTE: Sccurities carried at $361,062.50 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 





group of 
Massa- 


been “on the 


During the past month a 
office 


Bonding 


home executives of the 


chusetts have 


road” conducting regional meetings in 


important cities around the country. 


Nicknamed the 


consisted of 


Traveling Troubadours 
Vice-Presidents 
Berry, 
Aldrich, 


. Counsell, 


the party 
Spencer Welton and George W. 
Assistant Vice-Presidents H. ar 
Stephen McLaughlin and P. 

Chief Graf te Director 


of Correspondence School Russell Bond. 


Tee eS 


rest meetings of the 
tour was at St. Louis where about 160 
agents and brokers from eastern Mis- 
souri, southern Illinois and western Ten- 
nessee attended a one-day meeting 
which was presided over by Vice-Presi- 
dent Welton. The program which was 
unfolded is typical of those held in other 
cities and is highspotted as follows: 

Notable is the emphasis which was 
put on the company’s engineering and 
inspection facilities and their helpfulness 
to Massachusetts Bonding agents build- 
ing old accounts, in making new cus- 
tomers, and cementing client relation- 
ships with the comnany. One of the 
agent speakers was Dudley F. Giberson 
of Alton, IIl., executive vice-president, 
Illinois Association of Insurance Agents, 
who outlined briefly the educational 
work of that organization. He also 
urged the agents present to join their 
local organization. 

New Liability Policies 
Vice-President Aldrich in 
revealed that the bureau 
companies are putting on the market 
two new liability policies that should 
prove very effective in helping agents 
to meet mutual and reciprocal competi- 
tion. One is a special liability policy 
with practically the same features as 
comprehensive coverage designed to 
cover all known and also unknown haz- 
ards, except automobile, products liabil- 
ity and certain types of contractual 
relations. 

The second will be a schedule liability 
policy that in its broadest scope would 
accomplish practically the same ends as 
the new special liability policy but, as 
the name indicates, could be limited by 
the policyholder to fit hi¢ own particu- 
lar needs, with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in premium. 

An important advantage of the new 
policies is they must be sold personally 
and professional advice is required to 
fit them to the particular needs of the 
prospect, therefore mutual and recipro- 
cal competition can to a marked degree 
be eliminated, he explained. 

Assistant Vice-President McLaughlin 
touched on the new medical expense 
supplement for accident and health poli- 
cies which is effective in meeting the 
competition of the so-called non-profit 
hospitalization plans of insurance. He 
stressed, however, that this is merely a 
supplement to and not a substitute for 
accident and health insurance. He also 
discussed the broad coverage on robbery 
and plate glass insurance. 

3,000 Enrollments for Course 


Mr. Bond told of the large number 
of enrollments for the correspondence 
course and indicated that it may be 
necessary to restrict new enrollments 
until after September 1. He anticipates 


One of the lar 


Assistant 
his address 


a total enrollment of 3,000, and if the 
course obtains the desired results there 
is a possibility that the company’s edu- 
cational facilities may be broadened to 
include a residential school at the home 
office. 
Graf on Engineering Service 

Chief Engineer Graf showed slides re- 
vealing the company’s educational safety 
work in connection with large construc- 
tion projects, products liability lines and 
also fleets of automobile trucks. 

In discussing the evolution of auto- 


mobile insurance Vice-President Coun- 
sell deplored the fact that the Massa- 
chusetts law has not advanced public 


safety as its proponents had promised, 
revealing that it is possible to get plate 
service in almost every insurance office 
in that commonwealth. He also said 
that the compulsory insurance law had 
evolved a new type of agent—gas sta- 
tion attendants and barbers and it was 
these groups that started the plate serv- 
ice practice. 

In answer to a 
the Massachusetts 


question as to how 
rates compare with 
those in other states, Mr. Counsell said 
that at the start the insurance commis- 
sioner arbitrarily slashed rates 25% in 
the belief that these lower rates would 
be warranted by the fact that everybody 
had to have insurance. But in the past 
ten years rates have been increased. 
The present country level is a little 
higher than that of Massachusetts, but 
after a resident of Massachusetts pro- 
vides the various additional coverages 
he needs to drive anywhere it is doubt- 
ful whether he saves anything in insur- 
ance premiums, 
Berry on Bonding Coverage 

Vice-President Berry in speaking on 
fidelity and surety bonds revealed that 
the new form No, 2 bond for banks 
gives substantially the same coverage 
as form No. 8 but at a much lower pre- 
mium rate. He said that form No. 2 
now restores itself as to both future as 
well as past losses not yet discovered, 
which is the same as the provision in 
No. 8, and is broader in its terms. 

Mr. Berry said that the fidelity de- 
partment loss prevention division makes 
a very careful check into the past 
records of applicants for bonds with a 
view of eliminating those not entitled to 
such coverage. He said that the fact a 
person is bonded has a tendency to keep 
them honest, since the company will not 
be so lenient with them for theft as an 
employer might be. 

He also advised agents to cultivate 
attorney friends so as to obtain their 
share of court bonds, of which there are 
many kinds. 


CONDUCTS A. & H. MEETINGS 

J. O. Bogardus, manager Boston 
branch, Union Mutual L ife, is conducting 
a series of meetings at the company’s 
New York state general agencies for 
the purpose of informing them with 
regard to handling accident and health 
insurance, for which the company is now 
equipping and training its agents. 








N. J. ASSIGNED RISKS 
The Compensation Rating and Inspec- 
tion Bureau of New Jersey has issued 
a list of “assigned risks” in the work- 
men’s compensation field throughout the 
state, which will be up for renewal in 
July and August. 
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New York Brokers File 
Brief With Sup’t Pink 


ON COMPENSATION PROPOSALS 





Joint Committee on Rating Bureau Re- 
lations Summarize Their Position; 
Graded Commissions Favored 





The joint committee on rating bureau 
relations of four brokers’ associations 
in Greater New York made public on 
yesterday their memorandum, — sub- 
mitted to the Insurance Department, in 
support of the three workmen’s compen- 
sation proposals now before Superinten- 
dent of Insurance L. H. Pink. These 
proposals have been the subject of two 
hearings at the Department in recent 
weeks at which the opposition to their 
approval was strongly voiced by the 
mutual companies and spokesmen of in- 
surance buyer groups. With equal vigor 
the stock carriers—with William Leslie, 
general manager, National Bureau of 
>. & S. Underwriters, and the brokers 
have supported them. The brokers’ 
memorandum was signed by George F. 
Sullivan, chairman of the joint commit- 
tee, who is president of General Brok- 
ers’ Association of the Metropolitan 
District, Inc. 

Position Summarized 

Because of the unfamiliarity on the 
part of various spokesmen of trade 
groups and other associations at the 
recent hearings the committee felt that 
a useful service would be performed in 
making a summation of its position. This 
summation is highspotted as follows: 

First, as to the informal proposal of 
the National Bureau to be allowed to 
include in the workmen’s compensation 
rates of all risks, provision for the ex- 
penses of the New York State Industrial 
Commission, the brokers associations 
heartily endorse this proposal because 
(1) We consider it more logical that 
provision for the expenses of the Indus- 
trial Commission be absorbed and pro- 
vided for in the general rate structure. 

(2) Approving the Bureau’s proposal 
will permit leaving undisturbed the 
traditional expense loading of 40% with- 
out increasing said percentage to allow 
for the operations of the Industrial Com- 
mission. 

(3) Approving the Bureau’s proposal 
will make possible restoration of the 
modest scale of commission as paid to 
insurance producers and field supervisors 
in this state prior to July 1, 1935. 

(4) It is neither reasonable nor just 
that those who labor in the vineyards 
of insurance receive less for their ser- 
vices in many cases than the cost 
thereof, 

(5) Approval of the Bureau’s proposal 
is currently timely. 

(6) Finally, with a high sense of their 
dual responsibility to the public, insur- 
ance brokers feel approval by the De- 
partment of this proposal as to the 
reallocation of the Industrial Commis- 
sion’s expenses to the loss portion of 
the compensation insurance dollar, is 





I. M. Richardson Feted 


Globe’s Resident V.-P. P. in Philadelphia 
Given Testimonial Dinner on Tenth 
Anniversary in That City 
Yesterday was a big day for John M. 
Richardson, resident vice-president Globe 
Indemnity in Philadelphia. Ten years 
ago this month he was put in charge of 
Philadelphia territory by the Globe and 
in recognition of his good work a testi- 
monial dinner was given in his honor 
last evening at the Down Town Club of 
that city. It was an outstanding tribute 
to Mr. Richardson in which the Globe's 
chief. executive, Kenneth Spencer, and 
his executive staff joined with the entire 
personnel of the Philadelphia branch of- 
fice. Many agents were present and, in 
addition, the managers and special agents 
of the Royal-Liverpool fire companies 
in that section. Also on hand were a 
few of Mr. Richardson’s personal friends. 
Chairman on arrangements was W. S. 

Doyle. 

This is also Mr. Richardson’s twenty- 
fifth year in the casualty business, hav- 
ing started his career with the Mary- 
land Casualty’s home office claim depart- 
ment. After managerial assignments for 
that company in Denver and New York 
City he joined the Globe on June 1, 
1930. After three years in Boston he 
was assigned to Philadelphia where he 
has made many friends both for him- 
self and the Globe. He is president 
this year of the local Casualty Mana- 


gers Association. 
in every way a more equitable rating 
procedure than the present. 

Secondly, as to modifying the retro- 


spective rating plan “Our committee 
heartily approves such modification and 
desires this opportunity to point out 
wherein such modification is beneficial 
to the insuring public. 

Thirdly, as to the proposal of the 
National Bureau that on workmen’ $s com- 
pensation risks 2 premiums on 
excess of $5,000, permission be granted 
to discount that part of such premiums 
as exceeds $5,000, by a downward gradu- 
ation of both company expenses and 
acquisition and field supervision cost, 
the committee urged favorable consider- 
ation for the following reasons: 

“We believe that insofar as a graded 
expense plan for purchase of their com- 
pensation insurance will afford some re- 
lief to large employers in their expense 
incurred for such insurance, and thereby 
serve to keep them either from removing 
from the state or leaving the insurance 
fold and becoming self-insurers, the 
adoption of a graded expense plan will 
be beneficial to the people of the State, 
in general, and to entire structure of 
workmen’s compensation insurance, in 
particular. 

“Furthermore, we point out that large 
New York business firms suffer in com- 
petition with firms of similar size who 
are domiciled in adjacent and other 
states where equity rating is available. 
The Bureau's proposal will help deal with 
this situation.” 





